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,  EOBERTSON  OF  BRIGHTON  • 

TO  tlie  shelves  of  our  biographic  library — which  if  they  do 
not  teem  with  perfectly-written  lives,  do  yet  contain 
records  in  richer  profusion  of  moral  and  intellectual  earnestness 
in  a  larger  proportion  than,  wo  believe,  could  bo  furnished  from 
any  period  of  history  previous  to  our  own— comes  this  goodly  and 
long-desired  addition.  We  are  too  thankful  to  the  ailectionato 
editor  to  inquire  very  critically  whether  he  has  the  capacity  lor 
telling  such  a  story  as  Stanley  has  told  of  Arnold,  or  Carlyle  of 
Sterling.  Assuredly  he  is  not  wanting  in  reverential  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  of  his  memoir  ;  of  the  extent  to  which  he  is 
himself  an  artist  in  the  science  of  biography,  wo  have  even  yet 
scarcely  inquired ;  his  records  have  been  far  enough  from  dis¬ 
appointing  us  :  of  what  would  be  called  properly  biographical 
material,  the  power  to  tell  a  story,  to  recite  a  life,  or  spread  out 
a  scenic  and  attractive  canvas,  there  is  very  little  ;  but  the  other 
materials  are  rich  to  the  utmost  satisfaction.  In  these  volumes 
the  reader  is  permitted  to  see  the  seeds  and  roots  of  those  rich  and 
attractive  stems  which  grew  up  to  so  rich  and  branching  a  foliage 
in  the  pulpit.  No  impression  he  has  formed  of  this  instruc¬ 
tive,  eloquent,  and  extraordinary  nature,  will  bo  chilled 
or  diminished ;  rather,  all  those  impressions  will  be  carried  for¬ 
ward  into  feelings  which,  if  prevented  from  reaching  to  the 
higher  platforms  of  himian  reverence  by  the  vehement  impul¬ 
siveness  of  the  object  of  them,  and  the  absence  of  that  divine 
calm,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  such 
exalted  emotion,  will,  nevertheless,  reach  feelings  little  short  of 
that,  in  the  contact  with  a  nature  so  noble  and  heroic,  so  ra- 
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(Hunt  and  strong,  through  its  tearful  tenderness  and  physical 
weakness.  Here,  without  a  doubt — if  we  are  permitted,  in  apo¬ 
calyptic  vision  and  language,  to  behold  the  spectacle  of  the 
redeemed  overcomers  after  their  baptism  of  tire,  and  tribulation, 
and  pain,  as  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  and  unto  the  Lamb — 
was  one  who,  as  we  read,  impresses  us  as  possessed  of  attributes 
at  once  of  the  king  and  the  priest.  Upon  the  day  on  which  this 
work  was  published,  we  happened  to  bo  in  a  largo  town  live 
hundred  miles  from  London,  and  the  first  intimation  we  had 
that  the  long-expected  book  had  made  its  appearance  was  the 
spectacle  of  long  rows  of  copies  in  all  the  larger  booksellers* 
shops.  The  night  after,  twelve  hundred  persons  were  gathered 
together  in  the  same  town,  to  hear  a  popular  exposition,  by  a 
well  known  literary  man,  of  the  life  of  liobertson  of  Brighton. 
Something  like  the  same  enthusiasm  this  circumstance  indicates 
would  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  empire.  Wo  do  not 
go  too  far,  we  believe,  in  saying  that  no  preacher  has  so  touched 
the  universal  heart  of  the  thoughtful,  earnest  classes  of  our  day; 
and  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  the  two  volumes  before  us  bo 
not  the  noblest  sermon  of  all ;  at  any  rate,  confidence  in  all  the 
])revious  printed  words  will  bo  deepened  and  strengthened  after 
reading  this  record  of  a  most  real  and  bravo  life.  To  the  world 
at  large,  Robertson  did  not  speak  until  after  his  death  ;  only 
one  sermon,  and  a  lecture  or  two  were  published  during  his  life. 
The  ])eriod  of  his  absolute  influence  was  very  short ;  it  was 
comj)rehended  within  the  little  better  than  five  years  ho  minis¬ 
tered  ill  Brighton :  he  was  not  a  pulpit  star;  was  unknown  for 
the  most  part  away  from  home  ;  would  not  have  been  at  all 
likely  to  have  created  much  stir  by  his  name  in  any  town  to 
whose  churches  he  might  have  been  invited  to  preach  for  society 
j)urposes.  In  Brighton,  while  ho  struck  down  to  the  very  roots 
of  the  reverence  of  those  who  knew  and  listened  to  him,  he 
was  in  a  far  more  eminent  degree  the  target  for  calumny,  scorn, 
and  persecution ;  his  church  was  one  of  the  poorest  and  most 
obscure  in  Brighton — only  about  equal  to,  and  not  quite  so 
handsome,  as  second-rate  l)isscnting  chapels  in  the  same  town  ; 
yet  from  that  town,  and  that  little  Trinity  Church,  went  forth 
words  which,  for  penetrating  and  searching  sweetness  and 
strength,  for  subtle  power  of  at  once  awakening  to  a  sense  of, 
and  reconciling  the  spirit  to,  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  have  had  a  most  singular  influence.  It  surely  should 
be  a  lesson  very  helpful  and  suggestive,  not  only  that  “  he  being 
“  dead  yet  sjieaketh,*’ — but  really  he  did  not  begin  to  speak  from 
his  present  influential  platform  at  all  until  after  Brighton,  sud¬ 
denly  smitten  with  an  astonishing  grief,  followed  him,  in  long 
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procession,  to  his  grave  in  the  hollow  of  the  Downs  he  loved  so 
much ;  and  it  surely  adds  something  to  the  pathos  of  that  proces¬ 
sion  to  know,  as  wo  have  gathered,  not  from  Mr.  Bi^ooke’s 
memoirs,  but  from  residents  in  the  town,  liow  among  the  fol¬ 
lowers  was  one  remarkable  lady,  wending  her  way  on  foot — 
Lady  Byron — who  would  not  go  in  her  carriage,  “  un worthy, 
as  she  said,  ‘‘  to  ride  after  such  remains.’^ 

Fkedeuick  William  Rohertsox  was  the  eldest  of  seven 
children;  he  was  born  February  3rd,  1816.  He  came  from  a 
militarv  stock ;  ho  was  born  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather. 
Colonel  Robertson,  in  London.  Ills  father,  who  is  still  alive, 
was  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Artillery  ;  he  had  three  brothers, 
all  military  men,  and  by  one  of  those  hairbreadth  chances,  as 
some  would  speak,  but  which  we  should  rather  trace  to  “  the 
“  Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends,’^  Robertson  himself  escaped 
the  Seventeenth  Dragoons.  Many  elements  in  his  nature  com¬ 
pelled  liini  through  all  his  after  life  to  look  back,  not  unregret- 
fully,  to  this.  There  was  mucli  of  the  soldier  in  hiih,  and  far 
on,  when  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  career,  he  writes,  how,  ‘‘  as 
“  I  walked  home  in  my  dragoon  cloak,  I  thought  that  I  ought 
“  to  be  at  this  moment  lying  in  it  at  rest  at  Moodkee,  where 
‘‘  the  Third  fought  so  gallantly,  and  where  spots  of  brigliter 
green  than  usual  are  the  only  record  to  mark  where  the  flesh 
‘‘  of  heroes  is  melting  into  its  kindred  dust  again.*' 

In  his  boyhood  he  was  a  wanderer.  The  first  five  years  of 
his  life  were  passed  at  Leith  F ort ;  then  his  father  left  Leith, 
and  settled,  on  half-pay,  at  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  family  resided  at  Tours — was  again  compelled  to 
travel  home,  by  the  revolution  which  broke  out  in  1830.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  w’as  placed  in  the  New  Academy,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Notwithstanding  this  scattered  existence,  ho  seems  to 
have  been  very  carefully  and  watchfully  trained,  and  the  almost 
romantic  variety  of  impressions  of  the  days  of  his  childhood  and 
l)oyhood  always  stood  out  with  great  distinctness  in  his  mind. 
We  can  w’cll  believe  how  fond  he  was  of  wanderings  over  downs 
and  moors,  how  ho  cherished  almost  a  passion  for  animals,  but 
especially  for  birds.  The  frame,  consumed  at  last  in  the  intense 
furnace  of  soul,  was,  as  a  boy's,  almost  iron  in  its  stoutness 
and  strength  ;  animated,  too,  even  then,  by  a  dreamy  brightness 
of  chivalry  and  young  imagination  in  which  the  lad  liked  to 
conceive  himself  a  knight  seeking  adventures,  and  redressing 
wrongs ;  also,  there  is  proof  of  the  possession  not  merely  oi  a 
fine  sensitiveness  of  nerve,  but  of  a  clear  sense  ot  duty ;  a  fine 
sense  also  of  devoutness  and  reverence  there  must  have  been 
iu  him  :  prayer  seems  to  have  been  quite  .an  actual  fact  with 
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the  little  lad  from  his  child’s  days.  The  following  extract  from 
a  letter  written  when  in  Brighton  puts  the  intense  reality  ot 
tlie  boy’s  early  religious  feeling  in  a  strong  light : — 

I  remember  when  a  very,  very  young  boy,  going  out  shooting  with 
my  father,  and  praying,  as  often  us  the  dogs  came  to  a  point,  that  he 
might  kill  the  bird.  As  lie  did  not  always  do  this,  and  as  sonietinn's 
there  wouhl  occur  false  points,  my  heart  got  bewildered.  1  believe  1 
began  to  doubt  sometimes  the  etlicaey  of  prayer,  sometimes  the  lawful¬ 
ness  of  field  sports.  Once,  too,  1  recollect,  w  hen  I  was  taken  up  w  ith 
nine  other  boys  at  school  to  be  unjustly  punished,  1  prayed  to  escape 
the  shame.  The  master,  previously  to  Hogging  all  the  others,  said  to  me, 
to  the  great  bewilderment  of  the  whole  school — “  Little  boy,  I  excuse 
you ;  1  have  particular  reasons  for  it,’^  and,  in  fact,  1  was  never  Hogged 
during  the  three  years  1  was  at  that  school.  That  incident  settled  my  mind 
for  a  long  time;  only  I  doubt  whether  it  did  me  any  gootl,  for  ])rayer 
became  a  chann.  I  fancied  myself  the  favourite  of  the  Invisible.  1 
knew  that  I  carried  about  a  talisman  unknown  to  others  which  would  save 
me  from  all  harm.  It  did  not  make  me  better ;  it  simply  gave  me  secu¬ 
rity,  as  the  Jew  felt  safe  in  being  the  descendant  of  Abraham,  or  went 
into  battle  under  the  protection  of  the  Ark,  sinning  no  less  all  the  time. 

Many  years  afterwards,  when  only  taking  part  at  a  debate  in 
Oxford,  at  the  Union,  when  a  young  student,  he  was  about  to 
denounce  the  moral  tendency  of  the  theatre,  before  he  spoke  he 
was  quite  nervous  ;  his  friend,  afterguards  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davies, 
Vicar  of  Tewkesbury,  was  sitting  next  to  him,  llobertson 
pressed  his  knee,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  “  Davis,  pray 
“  for  me  !  ”  But  before  reaching  Oxford  he  passed  through 
several  phases  of  possible  destiny  in  life ;  for  a  little  time  ho 
was  in  a  lawyer’s  ofHce  ;  this  he  utterly  detested  and  abomi- 
natt'd ;  his  heart  yearned  towards  the  army.  “  I  was  rocked 
“  and  cradled,”  he  writes,  “  in  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the  very 
“  name  of  such  things  sounds  to  me  like  home  ;  ”  but  his  father 
very  naturally  thought  that  Frederick’s  character  and  deep  re¬ 
ligious  feeling  well  fitted  him  for  the  Church,  and  he  proposed 
this  to  him  as  a  profession  ;  his  answer  was  decisive,  “  Anything 
“  but  that,  I’m  not  lit  for  it.”  And  there  seemed  a  difficulty  in 
his  entering  the  army,  but  his  mother’s  family  having  some  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  king,  his  name  was  put  down  on  the  list  for  a 
cavalry  regiment  serving  in  India.  He  was  enraptured,  and 
immediately  set  to  work  to  prepare  for  that  profession.  Before 
his  departure  for  India,  he  made  the  acquaintance,  apparently 
in  a  most  casual  manner,  of  Mr.  Davies,  whose  name  we  have  just 
mentioned;  the  casual  acquaintance  changed  the  whole  current  and 
course  of  his  life.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  such  a  change 
could  happen  to  a  man  like  Robertson  without  its  producing  a 
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singular  impression  upon  his  mind  in  fact,  it  oamc  about  from 
the  barking  of  a  dog.  Lady  Trench  resided  next  door  to 
Captain  Robertson  ;  she  had  a  daughter  seriously  ill ;  the  young 
lady  was  prevented  from  sleeping  by  the  barking  of  Captain 
Robertson’s  dog.  The  families  were  strangers  to  each  other, 
but  Lady  Trench  wrote  to  beg  that  the  dog  might  bo  removed  ; 
the  dog  was  not  only  removed,  but  in  so  kind  and  acquiescent  a 
manner  that  Lady  Trench  called  to  express  her  thanks.  She 
was  so  much  struck  wdth  the  bearing  of  the  eldest  son,  that  an 
intimacy  sprung  up  between  the  families,  which  resulted  in  the 
introduction  of  young  Robertson  to  some  of  Lady  Trench’s 
clerical  friends;  one  of  them,  ^Ir.  Daly,  now  Rishop  of  Cashel, 
was  no  sooner  introduced  than  he  struck  at  the  question  whether 
it  were  definitely  fixed  tliat  he  should  go  into  the  army ;  the 
impression  of  his  unaffected  ])icty  convincing  ^Ir.  Daly  that  he 
ought  to  be  in  the  church.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  amazing 
self-sacrifice  to  Robertson,  but  so  it  came  about,  that  to  the  bark¬ 
ing  of  a  dog  wo  probably  owe  those  wealthy  volumes  of  fine  in¬ 
stinctive  teaching  and  exhortation.  Tlicre  is  an  extract  from 
one  of  his  posthumous  papers  showing  how  deeply  this  circum¬ 
stance  impressed  him ;  ho  is  speaking  of  his  favourite  theory, 
that  all  great  truths  consist  of  two  opposites  which  arc  not  con¬ 
tradictory — 

“All  is  free,”  lie  Stays  :  “  that  is  false;  all  is  fated — that  is  false.  All 
things  are  free  and  fated — that  is  true.  I  cannot  overthrow  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  man  who  says  that  everything  is  fated,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  God  orders  all  things,  and  cannot  change  that  order.  If  I  had  not 
met  a  certain  jierson,  I  should  not  have  changed  my  profession  :  if  1  had 
not  known  a  certain  lady,  I  should  not  probably  have  met  this  person  : 
if  that  lady  had  not  had  a  delicate  daughter  who  was  disturbed  by  the 
barking  of  my  dog ;  if  my  dog  had  not  barked  that  night,  I  should  now 
have  been  in  the  Dragoons,  or  fertilising  the  soil  of  India.  Who  can 
say  that  these  things  were  not  ordered,  and  that,  apparently,  the 
merest  trifles  did  not  produce  failure  and  a  marred  existence?” 

So  ho  wont  to  Oxford  ;  and  ho  was  studying  in  Oxford  during 
a  great  period  of  its  liistory,  when  Dr.  Newman  was  in  the  full 
heat  and  excitement  of  liis  influence  there.  The  strong  reaction 
of  Robertson’s  mind  against  Romanizing,  ruseyistic,  and  High 
(diurch  influence  rendered  him,  we  believe,  unconscious  to  the 
almost  involuntarv  power  Newman’s  mind  had  over  him.  Rut 
we  think  it  is  impossible  to  turn  over  the  pages  ot  those  admir¬ 
able  and  most  extraordinary  seriiions,  heanl  those  days  within 
the  walls  of  St.  JMary’s,  and  little  more,  without  feeling  that, 
probably,  more  to  Newman  than  to  any  other  teacher,  Frederick 
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Robertson  was  indebted  for  the  first  seeds  of  his  peculiar 
thought.  Two  scenes  also  in  Oxford  impressed  him  much  :  while 
he  was  there,  he  heard  Arnold  of  Rugby  give  his  famous 
Lectures  on  History,  when  all  that  was  brilliant,  wise,  or  dis¬ 
tinguished,  thronged  the  University  Theatre  in  order  to  listen ; — 
a  still  more  sublime  sight  he  saw  when  the  patriarch,  Words¬ 
worth,  was  introduced  by  John  Keble  to  receive  ,  his  honorary  . 
degree.  There  were  wonderful  tempests  of  acclamations,  and 
the  lesson  in  cither  instance,  to  one  able  to  receive  it,  would  bo 
the  same,  of  gladness  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  and  sympathy 
with  those  who  had  loved  these  men  when  the  world  despised 
them.  Like  Newman  himself,  he  seems  to  have  entered  the 
University  either  as  an  evangelical,  or  with  strong  tendencies  to 
evangelicalism  ;  he  narrowly  escaped  Newmanism,  and  for  our¬ 
selves  wo  marvel — it  is  to  us  even  almost  a  psychological 
puzzle — how  one  constituted  as  he  was,  could  have  escaped  that 
‘strong  influence.  We  hurry  along  through  those  da3"s,  oppres¬ 
sed  even  then  by  an  early  and  premature  sadness  of  heart,  not 
wanting  in  brightness,  college  friendships,  and  in  that  which 
we  should  suppose  alwaj^s  most  essential  to  Robertson,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  companionship  with  pure  and  noble  women ;  so  ho 
says  at  that  time,  “  the  woof  of  life  is  dark,  but  it  is  shot  with 
“  a  warp  of  gold.”  llis  first  work  as  a  pastor  was  at  Win¬ 
chester,  and  he  seems  to  have  worked  well.  He  sa}"s  he  was 
conscious  of  having  developed  his  mind  and  character  more 
truly,  and  with  more  fidelity,  at  Winchester  than  an\" where ; 
there  ho  led  a  life  apparently  of  much  austerity  ;  he  was  but  a 
curate — rather,  we  believe,  a  deacon — and  his  income  probabl}" 
was  but  A’er}'  small.  He  submitted  to  austerities  not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  himself  under,  but  that  he  might 
have  more  money  to  spare  for  the  poor.  Tie  established  a 
sj^stem  of  restraint  in  food  and  sleep  ;  for  nearty  twelve  months 
he  denied  himself  the  use  of  meat ;  he  compelled  himself  to  rise 
oarlv ;  he  inspired  himself  b}^  the  lives  of  Henry  ^lartvn  and 
David  Rrainerd.  When  he  was  at  Brighton  he  turned  back 
with  envious  feelings  to  the  peace  of  his  mind  in  the  obscure 
Winchester  days.  Also,  as  the  little  lad  had  prayed  in  earnest 
l)cforc  the  terrible  school-master,  with  much  more  intensitv 
of  caniestness  pray’cd  the  3’oung  minister  now.  He  disliked 
forms  of  pra^’er,  }*et  he  felt  the  necessit}'  of  them  to  sustain  the 
spiritual  life  within  him  ;  and  here  is  a  pra^^er  he  wrote  wlieu  at 
( Oxford,  and  used  when  at  Winchester — how  verv  real  and 
earnest  it  is  I  Dear,  angelic  man  !  there  is  something  very 
touching  in  reading  these  lines — disentombed  from  among  his 
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Tlic  enemy  has  come  in  like  a  flood.  AVe  look  for  Thy  promise. 
Do  Thou  lift  up  a  standard  against  him.  0  Lord,  here  in  ( ).\ford,  wo 
believe  that  he  is  poisoning  the  streams  which  arc  to  water  'J'hy  Church 
at  their  source.  Pardon  us  if  we  err.  Oh,  lead  us  into  all  truth.  I  hit, 
O  our  God,  if  yyc  are  not  mistaken,  if  the  light  which  is  in  us  is  dark¬ 
ness — how  great  is  that  darkness!  Lighten  our  darkness  in  this  Uni¬ 
versity  with  the  pure  and  glorious  light  of  the  Gos]>el  of  Christ.  Help, 
Lord,  for  the  faithful  are  minished  from  among  the  children  of  men. 
My  Father,  I  am  like  a  child.  Mown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine. 
How  long  shall  I  walk  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquiet  myself  in  vain  ? 
Let  not  my  inconsistent,  selfish  conduct  be  a  ])retext  for  blasphemy 
against  Thy  saints  and  persisting  in  heresy.  Hear  me,  my  J^ord  and 
Master.’^ 

Also,  ill  his  ow^n  mind,  ho  set  apart  in  those  days  particular 
days  to  pray  for  particular  things.  It  is,  perhaps,  clear,  as  his 
biographer  intimates,  that  he  was  in  the  period  of  his  apprentiee- 
shiji,  becoming  an  individual,  scarcely  an  individual  yet.  He 
seems  to  have  worked  hard  in  his  parish,  but  all  his  Avork  dis¬ 
satisfied  him ;  he  even  quotes  and  applies  to  himself  JlyroiFs 
well  know'n  lines — but  perhaps  w’c  may  read  in  the  complaint  u 
prophecy  rather  of  what  he  became  : — 

As  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard, 

AVith  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a  sword. 

And  when  his  sister  died,  he  speaks  of  longing  to  sliare  her 
**  quiet  shroud  and  her  departure  to  be  with  ( 'hrist.’’  Hut  it  >vius 
about  the  year  1840 — when  by  the  death  of  his  rector  there 
came  an  end  to  his  curacy  at  AV'inchcstcr — ho  w^as  (juickened 
into  a  new  life  by  a  continental  tour.  Geneva  fascinated  liim  ; 
his  letters  from  the  Hotel  de  la  Couronno  show,  too,  that 
objective  theology  had  laid  hold  upon  him,  and  from  the 
exercises  of  a  holy  life  he  wms  now"  reviewing  more  clearly  the 
successive  strata  of  religious  opinion;  Also  he  met  wdth  Helen, 
third  daughter  of  Sir  George  AA^illiam  Denys,  Hart.,  of  Kaston 
Ncston,  Northamptonshire  they  seem  to  have  married  almost 
immediately,  and  as  immediately  to  have  returned  to  England, 
where,  at  Cheltenham,  we  find  lifm  again  for  some  time  a  curate. 
He  threw  himself  into  his  new^  field  of  work  with  his  whole 
energy — his  private  journals  reveal  tlic  holy'  life  of  the  man — 
reading  indeed  admirable  books — Dante,  German  metaphy'sics, 
Niebuhr,  and  Guizot ;  but  also  marshalling  himself  especiallv  to 
self-denial  in  eating.  He  says  in  his  journal,  It  is  a  paltry 
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‘‘  trial  for  a  child  of  priory  to  fail  in,  it  is  a  base  return  for  the 

washing  of  the  blood  of  Christ/*  Also  disciplining  himself  in 
early  rising,  because  “  it  gives  calmness  to  the  day ;  late  rising  is 
“  the  prelude  to  a  day  in  which  everything  seems  to  go  wrong/’ 
We  are  very  well  aware  of  the  pie-crusty  character  of  good  re¬ 
solutions  and  rules ;  but  perhaps  Robertson  found  it  easier  to 
obey  them  than  some  of  us  have  found.  Surely  the  following 
resolves  in  so  young  a  minister  exhibit  a  painfully  earnest  and 
exemplary  conscience : — 

licsohes. — To  try  to  learn  to  be  thoronghly  poor  in  spirit,  meek,  and 
to  be  ready  to  be  silent  wlicn  others  speak. 

To  learn  from  every  one. 

’Fo  try  to  feel  my  own  insignificance. 

'Fo  believe  in  myself,  and  the  powers  with  which  I  am  intrusted. 

'Fo  try  to  make  c*onversation  more  useful,  and  therefore  to  store  my 
mind  with  facts,  yet  to  be  on  my  guard  against  a  wish  to  shine. 

To  try  to  despise  the  principle  of  the  day,  “every  man  his  own 
trumpeter;”  and  to  feel  it  a  degradation  to  speak  of  my  own  doings,  as 
a  ]»oor  braggart. 

To  endeavour  to  get  over  the  adulterous-generation-hahit  of  seeking 
a  sign.  I  want  a  loud  voice  from  Heaven  to  tell  me  a  thing  is  wrong, 
whereas  a  little  experience  of  its  results  is  enough  to  jirove  that  God 
is  against  it.  It  does  not  cohere  with  the  everlasting  laws  of  the 
universe. 

To  speak  less  of  self,  and  think  less. 

"Fo  aim  at  more  concentration  of  thought. 

To  try  to  overcome  castle-building. 

’Fo  be  systematic  in  visiting ;  and  to  make  myself  master  of  some 
system  of  (questions  for  . ascertaining  the  state  of  the  poor. 

To  listen  to  conscience,  instead  of,  as  Pilate  did,  to  intellect. 

To  try  to  tix  attention  on  Christ,  rather  than  on  the  doctrines  of 
Christ. 

To  preserve  inviolable  secresy  on  all  secrets  committed  to  me,  especi¬ 
ally  on  any  confidential  communication  of  spiritual  perplexities. 

To  take  ileep  interest  in  the  difliculties  of  others  so  communicated. 

'Fo  ])erform  rigorously  the  examen  of  conscience. 

'Fo  try  to  tix  my  thoughts  in  jirayer,  without  distraction. 

To  contend,  one  by  one,  against  evil -thoughts. 

To  watch  over  a  growing  habit  of  uncharitable  judgment. 

llis  mind,  on  many  matters,  was  undergoing  cdiangc ;  from 
some  cause  in  those  years  'which  we  might  have  thought  'u^ould 
have  looked  bright  to  him,  ho  was  still  racked  i3y  moral 
sutfering.  He  w'ritcs  to  a  lady,  “What 'worthy  crown  can  any 
“  son  of  man  w’car  upon  this  earth  except  a  crown  of  thorns^  * 
Aud  there  is  abundant  cyidence  that  some  gnawing  disappoints 
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menk  was  plaiting  for  him  a  crown  of  thorns  ;  partly,  perhaps, 
this  arose  from  an  intense  religious  disgust  w^hich  began  to 
possess  him  ;  ho  found  the  religious  life  in  Cheltenham  so 
widely  different  from  the  simple  spiritual  life*  he  had  seen 
among  his  poor  parisliioners  in  Winchester.  lie  was  separating 
himself  from  evangelicalism  ;  even  then  he  began  to  say  severe 
things  about  the  evangelicals ;  ‘‘  They  tell  lies  in  the  name  of 
God,  and  others  tell  lies  in  the  name  of  the  devil,  that  is  all 
**  the  difference,^’  he  says.  lie  soon  relinquished  his  charge  at 
Cheltenham ;  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  for  some  time  wo 
find  him  on  the  Continent,  doing  duty  at  Heidelberg;  return¬ 
ing,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  offered  him  a  chaplaincy  in  his 
diocese,  with  the  promise  of  a  ennonry ;  ho  did  not,  however, 
now  desire  to  leave  home.  lie  placed  himself  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  he  offered  him  the  charge  o{‘ 
8t.  Ebbe’s,  in  the  city  of  Oxford.  Tt  has  been  supposed  from 
his  connection  with  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  that  at  tliis  tiiiK' 
ho  sympathized  with  the  views  of  the  High  Church  party  ; 
but, 


“  Before  my  son,”  writes  Captain  Robertson,  “  went  to  St.  Kbbe’s,  lie 
saw  the  Bishop  in  Ijondon,  and  frankly  told  him  that  he  did  not  hold,  and 
therefore  could  not  jireach,  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration. 
The  Bishop  replied,  ‘  I  give  my  clergy  a  large  circle  to  work  in,  and  if 
they  do  not  step  t)e3’ond  that  I  do  not  interfere.  1  shall  he  glad,  how¬ 
ever,  to  hear  yoiir  views  on  the  subject.’  An  hour’s  conversation 
followed,  and  at  (he  close  his  lordship  said,  ‘Well,  ^Mr.  Robertson,  you 
have  well  maintained  your  position,  and  I  renew  my  oiler.’  It  was  at 
once  accepted.” 

In  fact,  Robertson  had  no  sympathy  with  the  views  of  the 
High  Church  party,  but  great  sympathy  with  the  men  holding 
those  views.  Clearly  and  naturally  he  had  more  fellowship  of 
heart  wdth  them  than  with  the  men  of  the  evangelical  party. 
Ho  utterly  distrusted  and  repudiated  ihcir  views  on  baptism, 
and  perhaps  did  them  but  scant  justice ;  nor  can  we  see  tlmt 
he  thought  unfairly  or  unrighteously  if  ho  regarded  the 
Record  as  embodying  and  exhibiting  not  only  their  sentiments 
but  their  character.  That  malignant  and  wicked  paper  has, 
perhaps,  done  more  to  scatter  abroad  the  seeds  of  religious 
dissension  and  strife,  to  spread  the  heresies  of  Plymouth 
Brethrenism,  to  alienate  honest  minds  from  the  churcli  which 
it  professes  to  represent,  to  nourish  a  malevolent  Pharisaism, 
and,  in  one  word,  to  create  and  spread  infidelity  in  (^hristianity 
altogether,  than  any  organ  we  could  well  mention.  It  dw's, 
^dth  its  drivelling,  much  the  sawio  work  tho  Saturday  Revictv 
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does  with  its  large,  unsanctified,  and  unhallowed  power.  The 
Record  was  always  Robertson's  aversion ;  it  soon  became  his 
bitter  and  malicious  foe.  'While  thus  his  mind  was  veerinj; 
between  these  two  extremes  of  his  church,  and  cutting  its  owa 
wav  through  tempests  and  fogs  into  seas  unquestionably  liirht- 
ful'  and  peaceful  to  him,  if  not  altogether  the  region  of  the 
happy  isles,  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  vacant  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  31  r.  Kennaway,  was  ofiered  to  him.  lie  considered 
himself  j)lodged  by  ha\'ing  accepted  St.  Ebbe’s  from  the  Bishop 
of  Oxfo^,  and  refused  at  once ;  the  Bishop,  however,  gave  his 
consent  to  the  trustees.  Lord  Teignmoutli,  Eev.  James  Anderson, 
and  Mr.  Thornton,  to  open  their  negotiations  with  him  agun ; 
the  result  was,  that  in  the  August  of  l'^47,  he  Ixx'ame  the 
minister  of  Trinity  ChajK!,  Brighton,  the  scene  of  his  last  brief 
|)astorate,  of  his  most  collected  energies.  In  each  of  the  other 
spots  of  his  ministry,  we  have  seen  him  more  especially  en¬ 
gaged  in  educating  himself,  and  feeling  his  own  way  ;  hence¬ 
forth  there  is  no  hesitancy  :  whether  jx?ople  liked  the  sound  of 
“  the  trumpet or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  it  gave  no  “  un- 
“  certain  sound.'*  lie  rightly  appreciated  iipcni  his  entrance 
into  the  town  the  career  of  difiiculty  before  him.  It  was  a 
sphere,  to  a  nature  like  his,  so  conscious  and  sensitive,  at  the 
same  time  so  humble,  eaniest,  and  real,  full  of  besetting  |xuns. 
A  watering-place  can  never  furnish  to  any  well-constituted 
mind  a  happy  pastorate  ;  all  the  worst  things  of  even  the  K'st 
pieces  of  human  nature,  come  out,  and  few  of  their  best :  seeming 
and  show  glitter  on  every  side ;  people  have  no  time,  even  if 
thev  have  tendencies,  to  be  real.  Usually,  the  ministers  of 
watering-places  are  those  whom  Robertson  himself  satirizixl 
as  “  never  being  able  to  forget  the  drill  and  pipe-clay  of  their 
“  profession,  and  sjx'ak  with  a  li\'ing  heart  to  the  sutfering 
“  classes.'*  Usually,  the  ideal  minister  in  such  places  is  “  not  one 
“  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood,  vindicating  a  common  humanitv, 
“  but  a  policeman  established  to  lecture  the  suflering  into 
“  propriety.**  His  (’heltenham  education  had  a  little  enlight¬ 
ened  him  as  to  the  difficulties  he  would  meet  wdth  here,  but  he 
threw  himself  ardently  into  his  work ;  he  lived  in  Brighton, 
livecl  for  Brighton  ;  Trinity  Chapel  and  its  work  instantly 
became  the  one  absorbing  object  of  his  thought  and  endeavour. 
Scarcely,  indeed,  had  he  entered  upon  his  labour  than  he  lost 
his  little  daughter.  One  of  his  first  letters  speaks  of  his 
“  perfectly  l>eautiful  little  thing,*’  and  of  his  “  returning  from 
“  putting  my  little  beautiful  one  myself  into  her  grave,  alter  a 
“  last  look  at  her  calm,  placid  countenance  lying  in  her  coflin. 
“  It  was  by  starlight,  with  only  the  sexton  present ;  but  it  was 
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“  mon>  congeniiU  to  my  heart  to  buiy*  her  so  than  in  the  midst 
“  of  a  crowd,  in  the  glaring  daylight,  with  the  st'rvice  gabbUxi 
“  over  her.’’  The  following  jxissiigt's,  ap{>iirently  fnnn  a 
journal,  indicate  the  spirit  and  resolve  with  which  he  cntenxl 
upon  his  work  in  his  new  held : — 


1.  I  want  two  things — habit  of  onlor  aiul  de  suite.  I  U'gin  in,i!\v 
things  and  ro-bt'gin,  caoh  time  with  gn'ator  disndisli  ami  solf-distrusi. 
At  last,  life  will  In?  a  broken  series  of  untinislu\l  enterprises. 

Hence,  I  must  resolve  to  tinish :  ami  to  do  this,  I  must  not  under¬ 
take  till  1  have  well  weigluHl,  e.g.  1  will  not  now  give  up  lierman.  1 
will  study  scripture -bcK'ks  thoa>ughly  through,  histories  sej>arately 
and  thoroughly. 

I  am  conscious  of  having  develojH'd  my  mind  and  character  more 
tnily,  and  with  more  fidelity  at  Winchester  than  anywhere.  Looking 
back  I  think  1  |x'rceive  reasons  for  this.  First,  1  went  out  little  : 
hence,  jH'rfectcil  wliat  I  umlertcvk  K'fore  fresh  impulses  started  up  to 
destn.>y  the  novelty  aiul  interest  of  the  impulse  already  set  in  motion.  It 
came  to  its  limit  unexhausted,  e.g.  in  studving  Kdwards. 

Hence,  I  think,  it  will  be  wise  at  Brighton  to  go  out  little;  and  even 
to  cxerc-ise  self-denial  in  this.  Hut  1  >>ill  not  commit  myself  to  any 
plan  by  expressed  resolve.  1  have  now  only  a  few  years  to  live.  “Mein 
tJott !  ernst  ist  das  Leben  !  nu>chte  icli  es  fuhlen  !  ” 

My  danger  is  excitability — t‘ven  in  J^'ripture  cimversations  was  it  not 
so  ?  Tliis  makes  me  etVeminate,  irresolute,  weak  in  character — KhI  by 
circumstances,  not  bending  them  by  strong  will  to  my  own  plan  and 
purpose.  Therefore,  1  must  stvk  calm  in  regular  iluty,  avoiding  desul¬ 
tory  reading — ilesultory  visits. 

2.  Artijicial  excellences. — (unxlness  demands  a  certain  degree  of  nerve, 
impulse,  sudden  inspiration.*  Characters  too  much  trained  miss  these. 
»Some  tuni  their  eyes  perj>etiially  on  self  in  painful  self-exaininatii»n. 
J^uspicion  destroys  the  elan  of  virtue,  its  freshness,  grace,  beauty,  and 
8|K>ntaneousness.  Artificial  merits  are  like  artiticial  tlowers — scentless. 
Cuhiv.ate  natural  and  not  unnatural  excellences. 

3.  Explanations  are  bad  things.  “  Man  iK'triigt  sichoder  den  amlern, 
und  meist  beide.  (iiUz.'’  You  preserve  your  own  dignity  by  not  en¬ 
tering  into  them.  The  character  which  cannot  ilefend  itself  is  not  worth 
defending. 

4.  Mp  mind  is  dijicult  to  get  into  activity — unbewegsam.  There¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  prepare  for  speaking,  preaching,  \'C.,  it  is  gocnl  to  take 
a  stirring  book,  even  if  not  directly  touching  upon  the  subject  in  hand. 
Lwo  is  all  with  me.  ^lental  piover  comes  from  interest  in  a  subject. 

bat  I  have  to  set  in  motion  is  some  grand  notion — such  as  duty,  lHL*anty, 
time  in  its  rapid  flight,  v'ce. 


^Vlso,  he  felt,  with  a  true  presentiment,  that  his  work  would 
kill  him  in  a  few  vears,  and  he  determined  to  crow'd  as  much 
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as  possible  Into  those  few.  Scarcely  had  he  commenced  Ins 

work,  when,  as  our  readers  well  remember,  in  the  February  of 

the  waves  of  that  great  European  revolution  broke  forth 

in  Paris,  and  rolled  over  the  nations  of  F^urope.  liohertson 

was  one  of  those,  naturally,  who  sprung  up  as  if  inspired  by 

what  he,  perhaps,  too  precipitately  regarded  as  a  ‘‘bridal  dawn 

“  of  thunder  pcals.’^  Jlis  utterances  and  sentiments  created 

more  attention,  possibly,  than  sympathy ;  but  they  gathered 

round  him  a  number  of  persons  of  liberal  sentiment,  and  his 

strong  sympathies  with  libert}^  and  especially  freedom  of 

thought,  and  his  fellowship  with  the  working  classes,  and  grief 

for  their  condition  in  England,  and  in  other  nations,  made  him 

well  known,  and  proportionately  slandered  and  misunderstood. 

liohertson,  unlike  Kingsley  and  ^laurice,  had  no  sympathy 

whatever  with  anv  kind  of  socialistic  or  eonimunistic  tlieorv;  he, 

with  great  respect,  declined  the  fellowship  of  opinion.  Yet  the 

Ilocort!  newspaper  not  only  raised  the  cry  of  socialism  against 

liim,  but  continued  to  reiterate  it  after  his  disavowal,  and  loudly 

re-asserted  the  charge  after  his  death.  There  seem  to  have 

been  favourable  circumstances,  partly  created  by  the  events  of 

tlie  time,  and  undoubtedly  responded  to  by  his  own  spirit,  which 

made  Itobcrtson  especially  a  centre  of  attraction  to  a  large 

number  of  the  working  classes  in  Ilrighton.  lie  became  the 

animating  brain  and  heart  of  an  Institute  numbering  some 

tw(dvc  or  lifteen  hundred  members.  It  does  not  seem  from  anv 

% 

I’ccords  in  the  life  before  us  that  it  achieved  very  much — parties 
in  llrighton  are  remarkable  for  their  friability  and  power  of 
ticsiccalion  and  decay — and  even  in  his  life  seeds  of  dissension 
began  to  bring  forth  liaiit,  as  is  manift^st  in  the  strong  discus¬ 
sion  upon  the  proposition  to  admit  infidel  books  into  the  library 
of  the  Working  Men’s  Association.  Mr.  Brooke  gives  a  strik¬ 
ing  and  graphic  picture  of  his  appearance  in  the  To^^Tl  Hall 
to  oppose  the  introduction  of  such  works:  A  large  number  of 
sceptical  socialists  had  come  prepared  to  hoot  him  down  : — 

lie  beg.nn  very  quietly,  witli  a  slow,  distinct,  and  sclf-rostrainod 
utterance,  lie  explained  the  reason  of  tlio  huMding.  When  lie  spoke, 
of  bine'«*lf  as  tin*  ]»er'^on  who  bad  siiTiunoned  them — as  one  ^^ll•* 
was  there  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  infidel  hooks.  Icnots  of 
nun  started  up  to  interrnj»t  him;  a  few  hisses  and  groans  were  heard; 
hut  tlu*  undaunted  hearing  of  the  man,  the  ealm  voiee  and  musical  flew 
ot  pauseless  speech,  powerful  t«^  cheek  unregulated  violence  hy  its  regu¬ 
lated  (juietude  ot  ulterauee,  went  on,  and  they  could  hut  sit  down  again. 
..\c:ain  and  ag.nin,  from  ditVereut  part.s  of  the  room,  a  man  W(»uld  sud- 
d<nly  sprii..;^  to  liis  feet  and  half  begin  to  sj>eak,  aiul  then,  as  if  aibainod 
or  awevi,  s^lh^^•ie.  Tlicrc  were  murmurs,  passionate  sbullling  of  feet,  0 
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sort  of  electricity  of  excitement,  which  communicated  itself  from  the 
excited  men  to  every  one  in  the  room.  At  last,  when  he  said,  “  You  have 
Iicaril  of  a  jdaco  called  Coward’s  Castle — Coward’s  (!astle  is  that  pulpit 
or  platform,  from  which  a  man  surrounded  hy  his  friends,  iu  the 
ahseneo  (►f  his  opponents,  secure  of  applause,  and  sah^  from  a  reply, 
(loiiounces  those  who  dilVer  from  him,”  there  was  a  dead  stillness.  li«^ 
liH(I  struck  the  Ihoui^ht  ol  the  turl)uh!nt — the  vtTy  [)oint  on  which,  in 
reference  to  the  address,  they  had  enlarp^ed;  and  from  that  moment  there 
'  w;is  not  a  word,  scarcely  a  cheer,  till  the  last  sentence  was  ji^iven.  It 
seemed,  said  one  of  them,  and  what  he  said  was  conlirmcil  l^y  others,  as 
if  every  man  in  the  room  were  thrilling  with  the  same  feelings,  as  if  a 
niagnctic  power  flowing  from  the  si)eaker  had  united  them  all  to  him¬ 
self,  and  in  him  to  one  another.  The  address  was  the  most  remarkahle  of 
all  his  speeches  for  eloc|uence,  if  eloipience  he  defined  as  the  power  of 
subjugating  men  hy  bold  and  j)crsuasive  worils.  It  was  remarkable  for 
two  other  reasons  which  may  not  occur  to  the  ordinary  reader.  First,  in  it 
he  revealed  much  of  his  inner  life  and  character,  lie  was  forced  by  thi‘ 
circumstances  under  which  he  made  the  address  to  speak  of  himself. 
The  personal  explanations  into  which  he  entered  were  an  overt  self- 
revelation.  JUit  there  was  one  i)assage  in  the  address  in  which,  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  hearers,  he  disclosed  the  history  of  tlie  most 
momentous  period  of  his  life. 


To  speak  in  a  provincial  town  hall  to  an  ordinaiy  meeting  of 
a  thousand  persons  is  an  event  eoinmon  enough ;  but  the  tact 
of llobertson’s  speech  on  that  evening;  his  powerful  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  his  blatant  antagonists,  especially  by  his  clever  allusion 
to  “Cow’ard\s  Castle the  touchinj?  revelation  of  the  historv 
of  his  own  mind,  and  what  dark  thoughts  had  been  to  him ; 
the  reverence  witli  which  he  treated  himscll‘,  and  the  perfectly 
overwhelming  reverence  w  ith  which  he  spoke  of  his  Saviour — 
“1  refuse  to  permit  discussion  this  evening  respecting  the  love 
“a  Christian  man  bears  to  his  llcdeemer — a  love  more  delicate 
“  far  than  the  love  which  was  ever  borne  to  sister ;  or  the  adora- 
“  tion  with  which  he  regards  his  Cod — a  reverence  more  saen'd 
**  than  man  ever  bore  to  mother ;  then  the  free,  unelcri- 
Cttl  appearance  of  the  man  in  his  black  cravat,  hurling  back  the 
charge  of  infidelity,  I  have  learned  to  hold  the  mere  charge  of 
“  infidelity  very  cheap  his  fine  ex])rcssions  of  pity  over  Shelley, 
his  defence  of  the  w'orks  of  Dickens  and  their  moral  signifi¬ 
cance  ; — altogether  we  heartily  envy  those  who  had  the  o])por- 
tunity  of  being  in  that  packed  hall  that  evening  ;  and  w’o 
suppose  his  appearance  is  w  orthy  of  being  mentioned  as  one  ol 
the  most  astonishing  and  effective  pieces  of  popular  eloquence 
in  our  day.  The  Society  in  connection  with  which  it  w’as 
called  together  continued  in  existence  a  short  time  after  his 
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death,  but  it  has  long  since  fallen  to  pieces  for  want  of  sup- 
T>ort.  llo  soon  found  that  by  a  course  of  conduct  like  this, 
however,  he  was  before  the  bar  of  what  he  called  the  “  Brighton 
“  Inquisition  for  Heretics ;  in  truth,  he  was  in  a  region 
cininently  unfavourable  to  freedom  of  thouglit  and  expres¬ 
sion.  Church  of  Englandisin,  we  know,  whether  it  exist  us 
a  sentiment  or  a  tradition,  is  always  intolerant  of  the  free  life ; 
and  singular  enough,  for  half  a  century,  Dissent  in  Brighton, 
wliile  it  has  been  represented  by  one  or  two  eminently  respect- 
al)le  and  holy  men,  has  been  still  more  abundantly  represented 
by  a  collection  of  little  despicable  sectaries,  mostly  of  the  high 
Antinomian  school  of  William  Huntingdon,  containing  all 
his  virulence  without  his  force,  and  his  abusiveness  without  his 
spiritual  eloquence.  These  have  atiected  the  religious  atmos- 
j)hero  of  the  place,  and  given  to  its  religious  life  much  of  the 
characteristic  properties  of  a  jelly  fish,  the  peculiarity  of  which 
is  that  it  has  nothing  of  the  cohcsiveiiess  of  jelly  in  it,  and  fulls 
to  pieces  on  the  slightest  touch.  Our  preacher  came  into  this 
unpleasant  world  of  things.  It  was  late  in  his  ministry  that  he 
wrote,  “  I  do  dislike  Brighton  ;  but  it  is  my  present  sphere, 
“  and  1  must  make  the  best  of  it.  The  ministry  is  nowhere  a 
bed  of  roses,  and  if  there  were  so  delectable  a  spot,  it  is  not 
‘‘  open  to  me  to  change  to,  instead  of  this.^’  Soon  after  his 
settling,  we  find  him  regretting  that  liis  life  was  not  passed  in 
the  risk  and  excitement  even  of  Kaffir  land — “  more  real 
‘‘  than  the  being  badgered  by  old  maids  of  both  sexes  in  a 
‘‘  place  like  Brighton.”  He  aimed  to  be  true;  ‘‘AVhat  is  truth?” 
he  says,  the  path  to  the  pillory  of  ridicule.”  We  think  had 
his  heart  not  been  so  sore  from  some  unprobed  wounds,  he, 
perhaps,  would  not  have  sj^oken  thus.  We  honour  the  manli¬ 
ness  of  Ilobertson,  and  therefore  it  is  not  so  much  with  reference 
to  him  that  we  say,  we  have  little  sympathy  with  sentimental 
mewing  and  pecking  over  either  want  of  excitement,  or  deterio¬ 
rated  character,  or  unromantic  scenery.  Ilobertson,  however,  like 
some  sweetly  shining  and  pendulous  dew'-drop,  transparent  and 
refreshing,  had  a  world  of  awful  and  daring  lightnings  in  him, 
and  the  disagreeable  people  with  whom  he  met,  we  expect, 
caught  a  scathing  sometimes.  Thus,  one  Monday  morning  an 
elderly  gentleman  of  evangelical  and  asinine  proclivities  waited 
iq)on  him,  introducing  himself  by  saying  he  had  been  of  great 
service  to  you'^g  clergymen  : — 


Ho  arraigned  the  sermon  he  had  lieard  in  Trinity  Chapel  the  day 
before  ;  spoke  of  dangerous  views  and  the  impetuosity  of  young  men ; 
olVered  himself  as  a  weekly  monitor,  and  cniuueratcd  in  conclusion  the 
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perils  and  inconveniences  to  'wliicli  popular  preachers  were  subject.  Mr. 
Kobertson,  who  had  remained  silent,  at  lost  rose.  ‘‘  lloally,  sir,’*  ho 
said,  sternly,  “  the  only  inconvenience  1  have  experienced  in  being  what 
you  are  j)leascd  to  call  me,  a  popular  preacher,  is  intrusion  like  the 
present;  ”  and  he  bowed  Ids  censor  out  of  the  room. 

Anotlier  day,  xi  lady,  with  whom  he  was  slightly  ac(piainted,  assailed 
him  for  “  heterodox  opiidons,”  and  menaced  him  ^Yith  the  conse(|uences 
which  in  this  world  and  the  next  would  follow  on  the  course  of  action 
he  was  pursuing,  llis  only  answer  was,  “  I  don’t  care.”  “  Do  you 
know  what  don’t  care  came  to,  sir  ?  ”  Yes,  madam,”  was  the  grave 
reply,  ‘‘  He  was  crucified  on  Calvary.” 

Anecdotes  like  these  reveal  at  once  his  weakness  as  W’ell  as 
Ins  strength,  lie  had  a  Hashing,  vehement,  and  we  suppose 
even  a  cruel  scorn  for  all  that  looked  like  cant,  sinudation,  or 
unreality.  Moreover,  he  \vas  too  real,  wdiicli,  with  our  natures 
and  in  this  'world,  is  quite  possible.  AVc  tind  many  instances 
in  which  lie  put  an  unnatural  restraint  upon  himself,  exhibited 
an  uinvise  scornfulncss  of  the  surrounding  sentiments  of  things, 
and  w’as,  perhaps,  too  severe  and  exacting  in  his  treatment  of 
those  'who  W’cre  really  not  unreal  themselves,  'while  falling 
verbally  or  apparently  into  some  relationship  to  unreality. 
Perhaps  he  thus  sometimes  needlessly  provoked  hostility.  How 
strange  it  seems,  one  of  the  gentlest  of  creatures,  ahvays  alive 
with  the  divine  alHatus  of  affection,  the  vindicator  of  the 
WTonged,  the  gentle  soother  of  sorrowing  and  suffering,  he, 
more  than  any  minister  in  the  town — far  more  than  any  of  wdiom 
we  have  knowledge  of  the  same  order — provoked  hatred  and 
bitterness.  Unnatural  as  this  seems,  it  is  most  natural.  The 
divine  qualities  of  truthfulness,  reality,  and  gentleness  in  a 
man  have  been,  in  all  ages,  from  the  time  of  the  Master  and  the 
Lord,  exactly  those  which  have  called  out  and  given  active 
potency  to  their  opposites  in  human  character,  just  as  it  is  the 
very  beam  of  light  that  show^s  the  surrounding  gloom.  Hence 
we  notice  an  intense  bitterness  and  scorn  in  him  of  sectarianism. 
He  could  ap])ly  to  the  liccord,  and  its  miserable  but  mischievous 
imbecilities,  the  words  of  the  prophet,  ”  Will  a  man  lie  for  God,'^* 
or,  ‘‘  Do  not  I  hate  them,  oh  Lord,  that  hate  thee  ? 

I  have  just  had  sent  me  the  llecordy  in  which  your  letter  appears, 
and  tliank  you  heartily  for  the  generous  defence  of  mo  which  it  contains. 
Ihe  llecord  lias  done  me  the  honour  to  abuse  me  for  some  time 
past,  for  wdiich  I  thank  them  gratefully.  God  forbid  they  should  ever 
praise  me !  One  number  alone  contained  four  nnscrujadous  lies  about 
me,  on  no  better  evidence  than  that  some  one  had  told  them,  who  had 
been  told  by  somebody  else.  They  shall  have  no  disclaimer  from  me. 
It  the  Record  cau  put  a  man  down,  the  sooner  he  is  put  down  the 
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Ikcttcr.  Tlie  only  time  I  liave  over  saiJ  anytliin^  al)Oiit  Socialism  in  the 
)>ul|>it  has  been  to  preach  ni'ainst  it.  1'he  Kvangeliealisin  (so  called) 
td*  the  Record  is  an  omasculat<Ml  cur,  snarling  at  all  that  is  hotter 
than  itself,  cowardly,  lying,  and  slanderous.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
slop  your  horse  and  castigate  it;  for  it  will  he  oil’  yeli»ing,  and  come 
hack  to  snarl.  An  evangelical  clergyman  admitted  sonn;  proofs  1  had 
given  him  of  the  Reconrs  cowardice  and  dishonesty,  hut  said,  “  Well, 
i.i  spite  of  that  1  like  it,  hecause  it  mdiolds  the  truth,  and  is  a  great 
witness  for  religion.”  “  So,”  said  J,  “is  that  the  creed  of  evangeli¬ 
calism  !  A  man  may  be  a  liar,  a  coward,  and  slanderous,  and  still  up¬ 
hold  the  truth  !  ” - 


As  \vc  read  his  life,  it  seems  to  us  \vc  are  reading  a  story  of 
Christian  knighthood.  There  was  a  chivalry'  in  his  character 
like  that  we  associate,  cither  in  truth  or  error,  with  the  pure, 
hravc  knights  of  the  middle  ages.  All  meanness  was  detestable 
to  him;  all  sullering  W’as  interesting  to  him,  cither  for  the 
purposes  of  love  or  pity' ;  the  waters  of  discipline  in  which  he 
liad  bathed  had  so  piirilied  his  nature  and  his  vision,  that 
it  was  greatly'  from  this  he  was  able  to  give  those  subtle 
ghuices  into  the  pathway's  of  intricate  truths,  ilis  love  ami 
honour  for  woman  was  of  the  true  knightly  description, 
chivalrous  and  pure,  and  must  have  been  very'  purifying  to 
his  ow  n  nature.  Something  like  this  from  his  very  earliest 
(lays  haunted  him.  He  sy'inpathized  deeply^  with  woman’s 
frecpiently'  too  abject  condition  in  modern  society',  and  as  he 
talked  to  his  sisterhood,  he  shed  upon  them  in  private  the 
light  of  ideas  w’hich  must  have  lifted  them.  “  AVoman’s 
“  subjection  he  W'ould  say',  “  w'liat  say  you  to  Jlis?  Obedient 
“ — a  servant;  wherefore  ‘God  hath  also  highly'  exalted 
“  ‘  Him.’  Alethinks  a  thoughtful,  high-minded  woman  would 
“  scarcely'  feel  degraded  by'  a  lot  w  hich  assimilates  her  to  the 
“  divinest  man.  ‘  He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
“  ‘  minister.’  ”  lie  watched  all  those  slight  circumstances  which 
ri‘vealed  the  nobility'  of  yvoman’s  character  ;  he  thought  he  saw' 
plenty  of  the  real  jioetiy  of  life  and  inarticulate  sorroyvs,  lar 
more  pitiable  than  those  of  an  Allicri,  in  many  a  broken-hearted 
washer-woman,  ])ining  under  the  brutal  treatment  of  her 
husband,  and  lost  among  her  soap-suds.  The  grief,  perhaps, 
could  not  be  sjioken,  but  in  all  its  depths  it  yvas  there.  Here  is 
one  of  those  tine,  tender  glances  in  yvhich  he  shows  himself  so 
able  to  appreciate  a  yvoman’s  character,  and  so  sympathetic  yvitli 
her  sorroyvs,  true  minister  that  he  yvas  : — 


There  is  one  in  yvhom  1  have  been  deeply  interested ;  a  married  iiiaii 
with  a  iamily,  his  yvife  a  very  superior  yvomaii.  lie  lias  been  reading 
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Tery  hard,  hoping  to  take  his  degree ;  but,  to  my  sorrow,  failed  in  his 
examination — to  him  a  severe  trial  on  many  accounts.  1  called,  he 
was  out ;  but  1  found  her  very  much  overpowered,  and  sufiering  intense 
anxiety  for  her  husband’s  bitter  disappointment.  I  sat  some  time, 
hoping  to  soothe;  bis  tread  was  heard  at  the  front  door,  and  the  whole 
woman  was  changed.  1  did  not  hear  another  sigh,  and  she  calmly  and 
quietly  spoke  on  the  subject,  and  held  up  a  brighter  view  of  it  than  she 
herself  saw.  The  hour  of  weakness  was  past,  and  the  deep  strong  current 
of  a  woman’s  affection  bore  her  uj).  It  was  the  reed  rising  from  the 
storm  when  the  oak  was  shattered. 


This  respect  for  womanhood  as  womanhood — what  Charles 
Lamb  calls,  in  one  of  the  delightful  Rs.sat/ii  of  Elia,  “  the 
‘‘  reverence  for  the  sex  ** — manifested  itself  not  merely  in  his 
sympathy  with  ladies,  but  in  his  regard  for  the  feelings  and 
profound  respect  to  servants,  winning  for  him,  his  biographer 
testifies,  extraordinary  devotion  while  in  Brighton;  servants 
also  especially  appreciated  his  ministry.  Not  long  after  he 
W’ent  to  Trinity  Chapel,  on  a  Christmas-day,  on  going  into 
his  reading-desk,  he  found  a  set  of  handsome  books — Prayer 
Book,  &c., — which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  servants 
attending  the  chapel.  In  the  course  of  his  sermon,  ho  de¬ 
licately  alluded  to  the  subject  of  presents,  and  drew  a  picture 
of  the  delight  which  would  fill  the  heart  of  a  brother,  who  on 
the  morning  of  his  birthday  should  awake,  and  find  in  his 
chamber  a  rose,  placed  there  by  sisterly  affection.  Those  who 
had  contributed  the  gift  would  well  understand  the  beautiful 
and  delicate  allusion.  lie  acknowledged  it  in  a  letter,  in  wdiich 
he  says,  I  shall  never  read  out  of  those  books  without  the 
“  inspiring  feeling  that  there  are  hearts  around  me.’^  This 
brotherly  feeling  for  womanhood  knit  his  character  to  a 
proportionate  intensity  of  indignation  over  her  wrongs,  or 
upon  the  manifestation  of  any  attempt  to  injure  her.  ‘‘  I  have 
“  seen  him,’^  writes  one  of  his  friends,  ‘‘  grind  his  teeth,  and 
clench  his  fist  when  passing  a  man  who,  he  knew',  w’as  bent  on 
“  destroying  an  innocent  girl*”  “  blood,^*  he  writes  him¬ 
self,  after  a  conversation  on  the  wrongs  of  women,  was 
**  running  liquid  fire/^  The  following  little  extract  illustrates 
also  that  chivalry  of  expression  wdiich,  there  is  evidence 
enough  to  show,  w’ould  readily  have  turned  to  chivalry  in 
action  : — 


I  read  a  melancholy  story  to-day.  A  young  English  latly,  who  bad 
been  sent  IVoni  Australia  to  finish  her  education  in  England,  was  re 
turning  to  her  parents,  when  the  vessel  was  w  reeked,  and  all  the  i)arty 
^ith  whom  she  was,  except  herself,  was  slain.  {She  wras  taken  prisoner 
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l>y  the  natives,  and  lias  been  forced  to  live  'witli  them  ever  since.  Slic 
lias  heen  seen  more  than  once,  vigilantly  attended  hy  a  black.  She  is 
hurried  away  instantly  when  the  whites  are  seen.  All  ellorts  hitherto 
to  jienetrate  the  forest,  and  discover  her,  have  heen  unavailing.  The 
Australian  savage  is  almost  lowt*r  than  the  JJosjesman  in  the  scale  of 
hnmanity.  Conceive  such  a  lot  for  a  retiiied  and  educated  girl.  INior, 
jM)or  thing  !  1  sliouKl  like  to  he  in  Australia.  In  my  |*resent  mood,  I 

would  leail  the  forlorn  lm[»e  in  search  of  her;  1  wouhl  not  reconnneiid 
any  hlack  to  come  within  reach  of  my  rille.  liow  much  hotter  a  virgin 
grave  in  the  Atlantic  would  have  heen  for  her ! 

With  this,  or  because  of  this,  there  was  no  misconception  of 
the  proper  social  position  of  w’oman ;  lie  had  too  much  reverence 
Ibr  her  to  chatter  about  her  rights,  after  the  fashion  of  some 
w'ho  alfect  to  reform  her  social  intluencc.  While  ho  reminded 
some  of  his  friends  that  their  theory  about  woman  reduced 
her  very  much  to  the  position  of  “  a  merely  iinemancipatid 
“  negro, he  humorously  described  the  dilference  thus,  “  As 
“  ijoH  say,  AVoman  is  to  man  wdiat  the  gristle  of  a  child 
“is  to  the  hard  skull  of  an  adult  ;  as  I  say,  what  the 
“  brain  is  to  the  skull,  or  the  flesh  to  the  ribs.’^ 

AVe  have  already  said  Air.  Brooke’s  volumes  reveal  the 
character  of  Itobertson,  not  by  reciting  a  story,  but  by  grouping 
together  into  harmony  and  consistency  extracts  from  his  papers, 
and  journals,  and  multiiarious  letters.  AVe  must  leave  our 
readers  to  derive  the  impression  of  the  character  as  a  whole 
from  refeivnce  to  the  volumes  themselves.  Externallv,  thev 
do  not  show’  much  ;  internally,  they  are  a  wondrous  revelation 
of  mental  and  moral  conflict,  and  work  attempted  and  done.  To 
us,  w'c  confess,  Ivobcrtson  seems  a  mystery  ;  w’e  could  almost 
feel,  as  wx*  lay  down  his  life,  as  though  its  story  were  yet 
untold.  Such  revelations  break  forth  of  constant  internal 
wretchedness ;  the  life  was  so  faithful,  the  trust  in  God  and 
in  Ghrist  so  unbroken  ;  yet  the  heart  W’as  so  hungry  and 
unsatisfied.  It  will  be  said,  this  arose  from  the  exipiisitc 
structure  of  his  nature,  a  kind  of  Cow’per  of  the  pulpit, 
composed  of  harp-strings  so  tine,  that  the  finger  or  the  wdiid 
touching  them  soon  turned  the  strain  to  discord.  Then,  if 
any  nature  ever  had  a  profound  sense  of  the  wretchedness 
of  life  and  the  world  he  had.  Does  this  satisfy  us  as  to  the 
cause  ot  his  sorrow'  ?  Air.  Brooke  says  : — 

His  sensitiveness  followed  him  into  society,  and  constituted  las 
pleasure  and  his  pain.  He  was  easily  jarred;  hut  when  in  tune  with 
those  around  him,  when  in  the  oonipany  of  those  he  loved  and  truste<l, 
the  harmony  of  his  nature  imparted  itself  to  all  around  him.  hi 
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his  happier  moods  he  was  as  radiant  as  a  child  :  ho  joined  with  a 
fascinating  cheerfulness  in  the  games  and  merriment  of  young  j)eople ; 
it  seemed  a  relief  to  him  to  throw  oil*  with  them  the  whole  burden 
of  life,  and  to  forget  the  sorrow  and  disappointment  with  which  bis 
career  was  beset.  His  ^Yhole  being  blossomed  under  the  sunshine  of 
love  and  comprehension  :  in  such  society  he  dilVused  peace,  and  drew 
out  from  each  all  that  was  best  and  j)urest ;  but  where  he  felt  that 
he  was  suspected  and  misunderstood,  he  would  often  sit  silent  for  the 
whole  evening. 

His  biographer  coiilcsscs  that  in  his  view's  ho  sometimes  be¬ 
came  morbid.  He  refreshed  himself  by  visiting  the  poor  ;  but 
the  terrible  contradiction  which  sorrow’,  pain,  and  sin  seemed 
to  give  to  the  truth  that  the  Kuler  of  the  w'orld  is  love,  pressed 
upon  him  with  a  fierce  force  ;  “Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
“  earth  do  right  he  perpetually  asked.  He  thought  life  not 
w'orth  living  unless  that  (piestion  could  bo  answ’crcil.  He  W’as 
reckless  of  life  :  one  dav,  w'hile  riding  with  his  wife  and  some 
friends,  he  put  his  horse  at  a  lofty  hedge;  it  w’as  a  vciy  dangerous 
leap,  his  friends  earnestly’  dissuaded  him,  but  he  could  not  be 
conquered,  and  did  not  believe  in  danger ;  ho  urged  his  horse, 
took  the  leap,  and  came  dow'ii  w’ith  a  crash  on  the  other  side. 
The  lookers-on  thought  that  both  rider  and  horse  must  have 
sustained  injury’ ;  he  got  up  smiling,  but  he  ow’iicd  he  had  been 
too  rasii.  liobertson  w'as  not  a  fool,  but  in  the  presence  of  lov¬ 
ing  hearts,  a  man  who  could,  W’ithout  a  cause,  for  no  sake  of 
humanity’,  encounter  a  frightful  risk  before  an  anxious  wife, 
should  be  a  fool  or  sometliiiig  far  more  sad.  Circumstances  like 
these  occurring  in  his  life  seem  to  reveal  that  he  had  no  zest 
in  living.  AVc  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  very  high  sense  ho 
was  a  martyr  ;  he  used  to  say,  “  It  is  perfectly  true  that  wJuai- 
“  ever  there  is  a  great  soul  pouring  out  its  utterances  to  the 
‘'world  there  w'ill  be  a  Calvary.’'  Vet  ho  did  not  advise  pur¬ 
poseless  marty'rdom.  “  Be  sure,”  he  w’ould  say’,  “  that  the  truth 
•is  one  w’orth  suffering  for,  or  that  the  people  to  w’honi  y’ou  speak 
^rc  worth  its  illumiiiation.  Thus  you  may  save  yourself  the 
irritation  of  attacking  the  prejudices  of  Pliarisecs,  which  (‘x- 
hausts  and  docs  no  good;  like  a  great  horse  kicking  at  flies. 


every  kick  covering  him  wdth  sw'eat,  and  enough  to  break  twenty 
men’s  lives.  You  alwavs  get  the  w'orst  ot  it  w’hcn  y'ou  kick  at 
flies ;  squash  thein,  if  y’oii  can,  w'ithout  more  effort  than  the 
sw’itching  of  the  tail ;  if  not,  let  them  alone.”  \et  he  suffered 
enough  of  more  than  irritation  in  the  buzzing  and  the  stinging 
of  the  flics.  Great  as  w'as  his  success  from  tlie  pulpit,  w’o  have 
110  doubt,  that,  w'hilc  grace  and  Providence  placed  him  there, 
nature  had  rather  fitted  him  for  a  poet ;  he  had  every  faculty',  it 
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would  seem,  which  would  have  made  him  a  great  poet — the 
exquisite  flow  of  rhythmic  and  penetrative  speech ;  an  eye  of 
exceeding  sensibility  for  the  finest  shades,  and  groupings,  and 
powers  of  natural  scenery  ;  a  deep  acquaintance  and  fellowship 
with  souls ;  an  absorbing  sense  of  the  Infinite  Presence  always 
walking  by  his  side  ;  a  synthetic  faculty  by  which  he  held 
in  liis  hand  the  great  generalization  of  things;  and  a  tine 
power  of  analysis  in  detecting  the  differences  of  things,  and 
separating  them  into  proportions.  We  have  called  him  the 
Cowper  of  the  pulpit,  in  allusion  to  his  sadness,  his  power  of 
satire  and  of  scorn,  his  sensitive,  shrinking  delicacy  of  touch ; 
but  there  the  analogy  ends.  His  indebtedness  to  Wordsworth, 
his  homage  to  Tennyson,  united  to  his  own  mighty  power  of 
assimilation,  and  especially  to  his  sense  of  the  mystery  of 
things,  and  the  perpetual  sliadow^s  reflected  by  them  from  un¬ 
seen  worlds,  gave  to  his  sermons  more  of  the  character  of  those 
two  great  teachers — especially  the  elder  and  the  higher  of  the 
two — than  any  preacher  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  Making 
allow^ances  for  the  happy  circumstances  of  llobertson^s  culture, 
his  easy  entrance  to  the  most  cultured  classes,  the  best  books, 
travel,  and  all  the  best  sources  of  information ;  remembering 
the  advantages  of  one  man  over  the  other,  w^e  can  have  little 
hesitation  in  saying — and  our  knowledge  of  the  modern  pulpit 
is  pretty  extensive — that  Thomas  Jones  of  London  bears  the 
closest  resemblance  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  to  that 
wild  and  passionate  dealing  with  nature,  that  de-conven- 
tionalizing  an  audience,  tearing  aside  its  veils  and  masks, 
and  that  pouring  forth,  through  the  deeper  recesses  dis¬ 
covered  in  human  souls,  rays  of  light  or  waters  of  consolation, 
llobcrtson  alw’ays  seems  to  us  the  poet  in  the  pulpit.  We  have 
referred  to  his  power  of  depicting  scenery,  and  that  which  is 
the  true  poet  gift,  the  synthesis  of  the  "human  heart,  wdth  a 
scene,  making  soul  and  sense  the  tubes  or  chords  of  the  great 
instrument  sending  forth  the  tones  of  melody.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  walk  to  Hove  churchyard  : — 

I  went  out  this  afternoon  to  get  some  fresh  air,  and  cool  a  little 
feverishness.  After  a  walk  I  bent  my  steps  to  the  spot  most  congenial 
to  my  feelings  at  that  time,  the  churchyard  at  Hove.  It  was  quite 
dark,  hut  the  moon  soon  rose  and  shed  a  quiet  light  upon  the  long 
church  and  the  white  tombstones.  I  went  in  and  w'as  pleased  to  hoar 
not  a  single  human  sound  far  or  near,  llie  moon  was  rising,  like 
glowing  copper,  through  the  smoke  at  Brighton.  Above  there  were  a 
few  dense  clouds,  edged  with  light,  sailing  across  a  marvellous  blue, 
which  softened  towards  the  zenith  into  a  paler  and  more  pearly  cobalt, 
with  clear  innocent  stars  here  and  there  looking  down  so  chaste  and 
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pnro.  I  heard  nothing  hut  the  sea ;  tliat,  liowevcr,  very  distinctly, 
chanting  no  ‘‘sea  psalm,”  but  falling  with  a  most  dissonant,  heavy,  end¬ 
less  clang  upon  the  shore.  It  found  for  me  the  expression  1  could  not 
put  in  words. 

I  went  to  the  tomb,  and  stood  beside  it  (piietly  for  some  time.  1  felt 
no  bitterness — infinite  pity  and  tenderness — that  was  predominant.  I 

did  not  kneel  to  pray ;  I  do  not  know  why.  1  passed  E.  M - 's 

tomb,  and  j)aused  one  moment.  The  briclegroom  lies  beneath  the 
hillock  where  so  many  fell  at  Chillianwallah ;  the  bride  is  desolate. 
Two  who  were  there  arc  dead,  both  young.  That  marriage  and  that 
death  are  singularly  joined  in  my  mind,  for  poor  E - was  planning 


I  wish  I  could  describe  one  scene  which  is  passing  before  iny 
memory  at  this  moment,  when  1  found  myself  alone  in  a  solitary 
valley  in  the  Alps,  without  a  guide,  and  a  thunder-storm  coming 
on  :  1  wish  1  could  explain  how  every  circumstance  combined  to 
produce  the  same  feeling,  and  ministered  to  unity  of  impression  :  the 
slow'  wild  wreathing  of  the  vapour  round  the  peaks,  concealing  their 
summits,  and  imparting  in  semblance  their  own  motion,  till  each  dark 
mountain-form  seemed  to  be  mysterious  and  alive  ;  the  eagle-like 
plunge  of  the  lammergeier,  the  bearded  vulture  of  the  Alps ;  the 
rising  of  the  flock  of  choughs,  which  I  had  surprised  at  their  feast 
on  carrion,  with  their  red  beaks  and  legs,  and  their  wild  shrill  cries 
startling  the  solitude  and  silence,  till  the  blue  lightning  streamed 
at  last,  and  the  shattering  thunders  crashed  ns  if  the  mountains  must 
give  way.  And  then  came  the  feelings  which  in  their  fulness  man 
can  feel  but  once  in  life  :  mingled  sensations  of  awe  and  triumph, 
and  defiance  of  danger — pride,  rapture,  conteTnj>t  of  pain,  Iminbleness, 
and  intense  r('j)Osc,"as  if  all  the  strife  and  struggle  of  the  elements 
Were  only  uttering  the  unrest  of  man’s  bosom  :  so  th.at  in  all  such 
scenes  there  is  a  feeling  of  relief,  and  be  is  teni[)t(Ml  to  cry  out 
exultingly,  There  !  there  !  All  this  was  in  my  heart,  and  it  was  never 
said  out  until  now. 

It  is  mauifest  that  wo  might  go  ou  quoting  illustrations  of 
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such  walks  and  reflections,  but  we  must  forbear.  Rich,  g^loomy, 
or  beautiful  natural  scenery  had  to  him  the  moral  sigiiiticaiico 
it  has  always  to  the  true  poet.  It  became  an  embodying  and 
an  unbosoming,  like  llyron  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  amidst  the 
live  thunders  and  the  phosphorescent  dances  on  the  waves,  and 
the  uproar  of 'cloud  and  mountain,  wlicn  every  one  found  a 
tongue.  It  was  as  if  tlie  poet  had  said.  There,  there,  I  have  had 
all  that  within  me,  that  is  the  picture  of  it,  that  is  what  I  have 
felt  and  feel.  And  our  readers,  perhaps,  will  remember  there 
is  a  passage  in  one  of  Robertson's  Sermons,  in  which  he  appro¬ 
priates  some  such  expressions  as  these : — ‘‘  When  we  gaze  on  the 
“  ])erfect  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  arc  able  to  say,  There,  that 
“  is  my  religion,  that  is  what  I  want  to  be,  that  is  what  I  am 
“  not,  that  is  my  olfering,  that  is  my  life  as  I  would  wish  to 
“  give  it:  ^ly  Saviour!  fill  up  the  blurred  and  blotted  sketch 
“  which  my  clumsy  hand  has  drawn  of  a  divine  life,  with  the 
“  fulness  of  Thy  perfect  picture, — I  feel  the  beauty  which  I 
‘‘  cannot  realize  ;  robe  me  in  Thine  unutterable  purity — 

*  llock  of  Ap:e.s,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  mvself  in  Thee  !  ’  ” 

Thus  we  have  reached  to  the  defective  side  of  Robertson’s 
theology,  lie  was  a  poet,  ho  was  no  theologian ;  he  interpreted 
faith  entirely  by  feelings  ;  he  protested  against  dogmatic  theo¬ 
logy.  There  must  be  a  religion  of  feelings  ;  of  the  two,  better  a 
religion  of  feelings  than  a  religion  of  dogmas,  if  one  have  to 
exist  alone  and  apart  from  the  other.  But  there  is  not  therefore 
the  less  to  be  found  a  religion  of  dogma.  It  is  remarkable,  upon 
this  point, .to  contrast  together  the  two  men  who  most  naturally 
suggest  comparison  and  contrast,  John  Henry  Newman  and 
Frederick  Robertson.  In  the  earlier  j)art  of  the  article,  wo 
suggested  some  points  of  resemblance.  AVe  are  accpiainted  with 
no  other  sermons  which  will  bear  comparison  with  Robertson’s, 
besidesthose  all-strengtheningand  light-bearingdiscourses  which 
were  his  counsellors  to  his  close.  Vet,  while  Newman  declares 
that  “Dogma  has  been  the  fundamental  principle  of  my  reli- 
“  gion.  I  know  no  other  religion.  I  cannot  enter  into  the 
“  idea  of  anv  other  sort  of  religion” — Robertson,  as  wc  have 
said,  resisted  the  idea  of  dogmatic  teaching.  It  must  have 
bi'cn,  and  it  is  still,  very  charming  to  tind  how  he  opens 
human  spirits;  that  was  Ins  characteristic.  The  proper  oppo¬ 
site  in  the  luilpit  to  the  dogmatic  is  the  suggestive  ;  he  was 
eminently  suggestive  ;  as  a  theologian,  we  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  he  was  eminently  ignorant.  AVo  arc  sorry  to  see, 
and  we  wonder  to  know,  that  the  Fathers  held  so  slight  a  space 
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in  his  esteem :  **  I  know  their  system  pretty  well,’’  ho  says. 
AVc  have  no  proof  that  he  knew  Augustine  at  all,  and  we  must 
think  that  his  mind  brought  resolutely  into  harness  by  a  course 
of  Augustine,  would  liavo  made  another  man  of  him.  JIow 
much  ill  Augustine  would  have  ministered  to  his  peculiar  idio- 
svncrasv  of  eluiraeter!  Strange  to  sav,  of  so  strong  a  nature, 
he  really  wanted  robustness;  he  fed  u])on  his  feelings;  they 
were  right  noble  and  glorious  feelings ;  but  such  food  or  drink 
turns  out  to  be  a  real  Amrheeta  eup  at  last,  and  so  Rolx'rtsoii 
found  it.  It  seems  remarkable  that  a  nature  constituted  like 
Robertson’s,  with  a  spirit  of  instinctive  and  implicit  homage  to 
the  principles  of  obedience,  did  not  so  distinctly  recognise  the 
nccessitv  of  lines  and  laws,  settled  and  established  at  once  for 
the  measurement  of  truth  and  the  furnishing  a  standard  in  the 
perception  and  reception  of  it.  ( )f  course,  avc  are  (piite  aware  that 
he  would  liavc  said,  and  his  biographer  would  jierhaps  say  on 
behalf  of  him,  such  laws  were  recognised.  It  is  clear,  howevei*, 
that  the  very  catholicity  of  his  own  nature,  its  intense  free¬ 
dom,  its  independence,  led  him  to  renounce  all  external  dicta¬ 
tion,  not  only  arising  from  that,  it  seems  to  us,  which  tradition 
had  establislied,  but  that  which  had  been  wrought  out  from  tho 
careful,  and  patient,  and  elaborate  pro(*esses  of  tliought.  1  [once 
it  was  that,  to  him,  highest  truth  rested  ultimately  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  neither  of  the  Bible  nor  of  the  church,  but  on  tho  witness 
of  God’s  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  this  was  to  be  realized 
not  by  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  but  by  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  loving  obedience.  It  is  a  dangerous  standard,  although 
substantially  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Fox,  and  of  all  tho  lioliest  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  also  of  the  great  mystics  of  tho  Jtomish 
(’hurch,  like  Henry  of  8uso,  and  »St.  Theresa,  and  St.  .)ohn  of 
the  Cross.  It  is  an  utterly  dangerous  standard,  for  it  must 
surely  follow  that  truth  is  not  anywhere  tixed  and  absolute  to 
the  mind  without  itself;  it  is  as  if  because  avo  may  bo  unable  to 
deal  with  the  great  laws  of  weight  and  mensunition,  they 
have  no  absolute  and  actual  existence.  But  let  us  not  be 
unjust  to  Robertson  himself;  he  walked  in  the  light;  in  well 
known  words,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  lie  testifies  as  to  the 
course  to  be  adopted  for  the  obtaining  purest  light  and  highest 
rest,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  separated  too  much  that  favourite 
text  of  his,  ‘Mf  a  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
“doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God;”  he  greatly  isolated  it,  but 
let  us  1)0  just  to  him  to  remember  that  he  acted  upf)n  it  nervously, 
and  painfully  sought  to  do,  and  thus  to  li'uoir  : — 

But  there  arc  hours,  and  they  come  to  us  all  at  some  period  of  life  or 
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other,  when  the  hand  of  ^lystery  seems  to  lie  heavy  on  the  sonl— when 
some  life-shock  scatters  existence,  leaves  it  a  blank  and  dreary  waste 
henceforth  for  ever,  and  there  aj)pears  nothing  of  hope  in  all  the 
expanse  which  stretches  out,  except  that  merciful  gate  of  death  which 
opens  at  the  end — hours  when  tlie  sense  of  misplaced  or  ill-requited 
atfection,  the  feeling  of  personal  worthlessness,  the  uncertainty  and 
meanness  of  all  human  aims,  and  a  doubt  of  all  human  goodness,  unfix 
the  soul  from  all  its  old  moorings, — and  leave  it  drifting — drifting  over 
the  vast  Intinitude,  with  an  awful  sense  of  solitariness.  Tlien  the  man 
whose  faith  rested  on  outward  Authority  and  not  on  inward  life,  w  ill  find 
it  give  way  :  the  authority  of  the  Priest :  the  authority  of  the  Church : 
or  merely  the  authority  of  a  document  proved  by  miracles  and  backed 
by  prophecy :  the  soul — conscious  life  hereafter — God — will  be  an 
awful  desolate  Perhaps.  Well!  in  such  7no7nents  you  doubt  (dl — 
irhether  Christianity  be  true :  u'hether  Christ  teas  vioUy  or  Cody  or  a 
beautiful  fable.  You  ask  bitterbjy  like  Pontius  Pilate y  What  is  ti'uth  ? 
In  such  an  hour  xchat  remains  ?  I  reply.  Obedience.  Leave  those 
thoughts  for  the  present.  Act — be  mei'ciful  and  gentle — honest:  force 
yourself  to  abound  in  little  sei'vices :  tiy  to  do  good  to  othei'S :  be 
true  to  the  duty  that  you  know.  That  must  be  right  whatever  else  is 
uneertuin.  And  by  all  the  laws  of  the  human  heart,  by  the  word  of 
God,  you  shall  not  be  left  to  doubt.  Do  that  much  of  the  w  ill  of  God 
w  hich  is  plain  to  you,  “  You  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be 
of  (iod.” 

^Vc  must  continue  these  remarks  to  say,  that  it  is  at  this 
point  that  the  dangers  of  Robertson^s  whole  system  of  thought 
and  tlieology  emerge.  lie  unquestionably  believed  in  the  sacri- 
lice  of  (^hrist ;  but  it  would  need  far  greater  space  than  we  can 
here  bestow'  to  notice  the  points  of  his  departure  from  the  more 
generally  received  systems  of  theology'.  From  the  reasons  w'o 
have  assigned,  it  follow  ed  that  Christ,  apprehended  by'  the  human 
spirit,  was  ratiier  Infinite  Wisdom,  and,  if  we  may  say  so,  In¬ 
ti  nite  Example,  than  Pow'cr.  Christ,  in  Mr.  Robertson’s  system, 
iK'comes  an  illustrious,  to  use  the  w'ord  again,  infinite,  revelation 
of  the  mind  and  Providence  of  God.  But,  w'ith  all  the  touching 
loviiigness  and  purity'  of  our  Brighton  teacher,  w  e  apprehend 
his  message  would  fail  to  meet  and  convey'  comfort  to  millions 
(d  poor,  weak,  sinful  souls  in  w  hom  the  seeds  of  grace  were  very 
small  and  few',  and  the  proclivities  to  damnation  very'  fierce 
and  certain,  llis  sy’stem  seems  to  remove  the  method  of  salva¬ 
tion  Iromthe  Divine  strength  and  places  it  in  human  hands.  Gf 
course,  such  a  man  would  see  the  necessity'  and  strength  of  the 
great  conservative  elements  in  theology',  we  call  Calvinism ; 
but  his  aj)])eal  w'as  to  human  will,  and  our  comfort  in  religion, 
and  almost  our  salvation,  depended  on  the  C(pianimity'  ot  our 
own  ati‘c(‘tions,  the  enlightenment  of  our  own  perceptions.  AAe 
siiv  it  with  a  profound  sense  of  indebtedness  to  Robertson  for 
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arc  compciiea  ro  icui  tiuit  iiie  element  wanting  in  nis  sermons 
is  Christ,  the/?o/r^r  of  God.  But  while  we  say  this,  and  attribute 
this  defection  to  him,  we  confess  to  infinite  surpriso  that  ho  has 
been  made  to  suffer  so  severely  in  popular  estimation.  Some¬ 
thing  like  the  same  defects  would  be  noticed  in  all  Arminian 
teaching,  and  to  the  same  extent,  llis  theology  assimilated  to 
much  that  is  most  popular  in  the  Ilomish  Church,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  great  Western  Father,  Augustine,  has  never  been  very 
Augustinian  in  its  teaching ;  was  not  John  Wesley  charged  with 
defect?  and  our  rcaderswillrecollect  the  fatal  chapter  which  even 
flawed  the  theological  reputation  of  llervey  s  Theron  and  Aspava, 
It  is  the  power  to  perceive  Christ  as  imputed  rujliteousnes^i  which 
is,  and  has  been  wanting  ;  and  this  will  always  prevent  llobert- 
son\s  sermons  from  being  the  consolation  of  the  larger  number 
of  sick  rooms,  and  places  where  the  utterly  weak,  crushed,  help¬ 
less,  but  penitential  are.  They  brace  for  action ;  their  words 
sound  through  the  halls  of  the  soul  like  a  morning  trumpet  to 
sleeping  hosts ;  they  are  as  grand  and  refreshing  as  winds  on 
lonely  seas,  or  solitary  heights  ;  but  for  the  consumptive  and 
the  weak,  they  are  like  sea  breezes,  too  strong  for  the  system. 
Read  from  this  point  of  view,  perhaps  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
Robertson’s  ecstasy  of  vision,  his  own  purity  of  heart,  and  his 
})erpetually  brooding  and  profound  sorrow  over  human  lives  and 
lots,  consumed  him :  ho  took  no  refuge  either  in  the  heartless 
sentimentalism  of  universalism,orireaven-made-easy-for-all-and- 
sundry,  and  eternal  amnesty  to,  Newgate  calendrers;  or  in  tho 
still  more,  to  our  thought,  inconceiveablc  dream  of  annihilation, 
or  the  infinite  ash-pan  for  the  greatest  multitude.  He  says,  and 
it  was  much  for  such  a  nature  to  say,  when  we  remember  tho 
principle  rather  of  internal  light  from  which  he  would  in  such  a 
case  speak,  My  only  difficulty  is,  how  not  to  believe  in  ever- 
lasting  punishment.”  The  processes  by  which  such  a  mind 
arrived  both  at  its  convictions  and  truths,  are  most  interesting; 
and  it  would  bo  especially  interesting  to  notice  how  he  and  1  )r. 
Newman,  starting  from  centres  so  opposite,  arrive  very  substan¬ 
tially  at  the  same  result.  Tt  was  a  canon  with  him,  and  a  well 
known  passage  in  ihc  Apolofp'a  declares  the  same  sentiment,  that 
God  cannot  be  found  by  tlie  understanding.  Strange  that  it 
should  seem  surprising  to  us  when  the  scope  of  Scrijituro 
seems  to  maintain  the  same  impossibility.  “  I  do  not  think 
**  that  where  such  men  as  J.a  Place,  D’Afembcrt,  Hume,  A  ol- 
“  tairc,  have  never  seen  any  demonstration,  that  undersfand- 
“  ing  can  be  the  real  court  of  appeal.”  And  thus  it  follows, 
as  he  says : — 
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There  arc  men  always  talking  of  rights,  and  never  of  duties ;  I  do 
not  expect  that  they  should  believe  in  God,  nor  could  1  prove  God  to 
such.  But  let  a  man  once  feel  the  law  of  duty  in  his  soul — let  him  feel 
within  him  as  with  the  articulate  distinctness  of  a  living  Voice,  the 
Absolute  Imperative,  ‘‘  Thou  shalt,”  and  ‘‘  Thou  shalt  not,” — let  him 
feel  that  the  only  hell  is  the  hell  of  doing  wrong,  and  if  that  man  does 
not  believe  in  a  God,  all  history  is  false.  Brother  men,  the  man  ayIio 
trios  to  discover  a  God  outside  of  him  instead  of  within,  is  doing  just 
like  him  who  endeavours  to  lind  out  the  idace  of  the  rainbow  hvhnntim’* 
for  it.  The  j)laee  of  the  rainbow  depends  upon  your  standing  point ; 
and  1  say  that  the  conviction  of  the  being  and  character  of  a  (iml, 
depends  upon  your  moral  standing  point.  To  believe  in  (iod,  is  siinjdy 
the  most  dillicult  thing  in  the  W’orld.  You  must  be  pure  before  you  can 
believe  in  juirity  ;  generous,  before  you  can  believe  in  unsellishness.  In 
all  moral  truth,  what  you  are,  that  is  the  condition  of  your  btdief. 
Only  to  him  in  whom  inlinite  aspirations  stir,  can  an  Inlinite  One  be 
jiroved. 

Ihit  this  also  W'ould  save  him  from  the  hard  scepticism  of  the 
college-school,  as  he  says  again  to  the  working  men : — 

There  have  been  great  mistakes  made  in  this  society,  and  there  arc 
many  difliculties  ;  but  you  will  weather  the  difliculties  yet.  The  mis¬ 
takes  will  become  your  experience.  Nay,  1  believe  that  the  discipline 
of  character  w  hich  many  of  you  w  ill  have  gained  b}"  this  struggle  with 
an  evil  principle,  and  the  practical  insight  which  it  has  given  you 
into  the  true  bearing  of  many  social  (picstions,  in  which  I  ])ersonally 
know'  that  wild  and  caj)tivating  theories  have  been  modilied  in  your 
minds  by  this  recent  experience,  will  be  invalualde.  If  only  this  had 
Im'cu  gained,  1  believe  the  institution  would  not  liave  been  established 
in  vain.  But  if  men  say  that  all  these  dilliculties  tell  against  impiiry 
and  education,  I  can  only  say  that  it  j)rovos  we  w’ant  mort‘  educj.tioii. 
If  I  wanted  a  proof  of  that,  I  should  lind  it  in  this — that  the  u'orJdinj 
men  of  llrighton  Jtave  not  get  got  hegond  Tom  J\iine. 


Robertson  did  not  find  land  in  Rome;  of  Romanism  lie  spoke 
as  “  an  intinitely  small  and  sensiialistic  embodiment  of  truths 
— a  living  human  form  shrunk  into,  a  mumniy,  with  every 
feature  hideously  like  life.^’  He  was  not  indeed  nncharitablc 
to  ancient  Rome ;  purgatory,  absolution,  mariolatry,  were,  ho 
says,  to  him  ‘‘  fossils,  not  lives ;  but  for  “  chanted  services,  and 
“  innocent  gentlemen  with  lilies  of  the  valleys  in  their  dresses^’ — 
for  the  whole  proeessionof  Christianity  done  up  in  liaberdashery — 
he  had,  if  not  contempt,  then  the  fulness  of  a  scornful  ])ity  ;  froiii 
all  these,  fnun  the  illusions  of  the  senses,  and  the  iron  vices  ot 
the  understanding,  lie  turned  to  feeling:  as  w’e  liave  seen,  to 
obi'dience.  Jjct  those  who  ipiarrel  wdth  Robertson^s  faith,  first 
rival  him  in  the  heroism  and  beauty  of  his  obedient  life.  Prayer 
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was  Ins  solace,  and  perpetual  strong  consolation ;  lio  recoin- 
mended  this  to  all  who  expected  to  derive  light  and  sfren  J?tli 
from  his  tcacliing.  AVc  read  of  his  continuing  in  praver  until 
he  realized  the  presence  of  God.  The  love  of  God,'’  ho  would 
say,  is  the  end  of  all,  and  I  suppose  all  must  drop  off  loaf  by 
“leaf  till  that  fruit  is  matured."  In  this  spirit  he  prayed  anil 
coramended  prayer;  hence  came  to  him  the  light  within.  It 
would  be  to  malign  God,  and  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  to 
believe  that  ho  was  led  astray  by  the  light  in  which  ho  walked  ; 
his  faculties  thus  became  almost  passive  in  their  perceptions. 

Tlie  eye,  it  could  not  choose  but  see, 
lie  could  not  bid  the  car  be  still. 

With  this  also,  in  all  his  sense  of  misery  arising  from  relation 
to  the  outer  world,  came  the  thought — the  more  than  thought — 
the  overwhelming  feeling  and  assurance  that  God's  idea  of 
humanity  always  was  what  humanity  is  in  Christ.  Thus  ho 
would  speak : — 

Dare  to  bo  alone  with  Cod,  luy  dear  - ,  trust  Him,  and  do  not 

fear  that  He  will  leave  you  in  darkness  long,  though  llis  light  may 
daz/de.  Was  not  He  alone  in  this  world  ? — unfelt,  uncomprehended, 
suspected,  spoken  against  And  before  Him  was  the  cross.'  before 
us,  a  little  tea-table  gossip,  and  hands  uj)lifted  in  holy  horror.  Alas  ! 
and  we  call  tbata  cross  to  bear.  {Slianie  !  yet  still  i  (lo  admit,  that  for 
a  loving  heart  to  lack  sympathy  is  w(>rse  than  pain. 

lie  maintained  that  God  could  only  be  seen  in  Christ ;  but 
certainly  seen  in  Him. 

The  life  of  Christ  and  His  death,  after  all,  are  the  only  true  solution 
of  the  mystery  of  human  life ;  to  tliat,  after  all,  all  the  discords  ol  this 
world’s  wild  music  must  be  attuned  at  last.  There  is  sharp  pain — ]»ast 
l)ain — in  that  letter  which  you  sent  me,  but  yet  how  instinctively  one 
feels  at  once  that  the  tone  of  Christianity  is  wanting.  I  do  not  mean 
the  cant  expressions,  but  the  genuine  tone  which  numlx'rs  of  real  men 
and  women  have  learned  by  heart. 

It  may  be  bereaftm*  mellowed  into  this,  as  I  hope  my  tone  will ;  but 
neither  are  as  yet,  though  1  have  got  what  your  correspondent  has  not, 
the  words  of  the  Song;  only  I  have  not  the  music.  And  what  are  the 
words  without  ?  Yet  it  is  something  to  feel  the  deep,  deep  conviction, 
which  lias  never  failed  me  in  the  darkest  moods,  that  Christ  had  tin*  key 
to  the  niystcri(‘s  of  Life,  and  that  they  are  not  insoluble;  also,  that  the 
sj>irit  of  the  Cross  is  the  condition  wliicli  will  put  anyone  in  possession 
of  the  same  key  :  “  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  yc  shall  lind  rest  tor 
your  souls.”  It  is  something,  much  to  know  this,  lor,  knowing  it,  J 
feel  it  to  be  unphilosophical  and  foolish  to  (piarrcl  with  my  lot. 
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for  my  wisdom  is  to  transmute  my  lot  by  meekness  into  gold.  With 
<  J<m1  1  cannot  quarrel,  for  I  recognise  the  beauty  and  justice  of  His  con- 
tlitions.  It  is  a  grand  comfort  to  feel  that  God  is  right,  whatever  and 
whoever  else  may  be  wrong.  1  feel  St.  Paid’s  words,  “  Let  God  ho 
true,  and  every  man  a  liar.” 

The  most  admirable  thing  vve  notice  in  his  life  is  the  holy 
and  lofty  spirit  in  wdiich  he  fronted  life.  We  read  his  ow'ii 
character  in  the  words  ho  used  in  addressing  the  w  orking  men 
of  Brighton  : — 

The  cry  of  “  My  rights,  your  duties,”  I  think  we  might  change  to 
something  nobler.  If  we  could  learn  to  say,  “  My  duties,  your  rights,” 
we  should  come  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end ;  but  the  spirit  would 
Ito  different.  That  not  very  dignilied  feud  between  Nabal  and  |)avid 
is  only  a  picture  of  that  which,  hidden  under  fine  names,  men  are  calling 
mov  ]>atriotism,  ]>ublic  spirit,  i)olitical  martyrdom,  protection,  free  trade 
— miserable  enough  in  my  mind. 

All  we  are  gaining  by  this  ery  of  bights,  is  the  life  of  the  w  ild  boast 
and  of  the  wild  man  of  the  desert,  whose  hand  is  against  every  man, 
and  every  man’s  hand  against  him.  Nay,  the  very  brutes,  unless  they 
had  an  instinct  which  resjiects  Rights  even  more  strongly  than  it  claims 
them,  could  never  form  anything  like  a  community.  Did  you  never 
('.bscrve  in  a  heronry  or  rookery,  that  the  new  -made  nest  is  left  in  perfect 
coiitidence  by  the  birds  that  built  it  ?  If  the  others  had  not  learned  to 
respect  those  ])rivate  and  sacred  Rights,  but  began  to  assert  each  his 
1  iglit  to  the  sticks  which  arc  woven  together  there,  1  fancy  it  would  he 
some  lime  before  you  eould  get  a  heronry  or  a  rookery  ! 

d  wo  thousand  years  ago,  there  was  One  here  on  this  earth  who  lived 
ihe  grandest  life  that  ever  has  been  lived  yet,  a  life  that  every  thinking 
man,  with  deeper  or  shallower  meaning,  has  agreed  to  call  ])ivine.  I 
rea»l  little  resj^'cting  His  Rights  or  of  His  claims  of  Rights;  bull 
have  read  a  great  deal  respecting  His  Duties.  Every  act  He  did  He 
called  a  Duty.  I  read  very  little  in  that  life  respecting  His  Rights; 
but  I  hear  a  vast  deal  respecting  His  Wrongs — wrongs  infinite — 
wrongs  borne  with  a  majestic,  (iodlike  silence.  His  reward?  His 
li’ward  was  the  reward  that  God  gives  to  all  His  true  and  noble  ones — 
to  be  cast  out  in  His  day  and  generation,  and  a  life-conferring  death  at 
last.  Those  were  11  IS  Rights  ! 

Wo  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  because  we  are  realh’  desirous 
that  Robertson  should  not  he  misunderstood.  AVe  can  have  little 
hesitation  in  saying,  tliat,  as  in  life,  so  since  his  death,  he  has  been 
wickedly’  treated,  and  his  views  wickedly’  perverted.  And  now 
we  must  hasten  to  the  close.  He  bore  his  ow  n  personal  cross,  and 
wrought  out  liisown  work  bravely  in  Hrighton  until  August,  ISod. 
'I  lu'iv,  some  have  told  us,  wliat  a  cheerful  thing  it  w  as  to  see  him 
walking  even  through  the  town  ;  his  bright  face,  his  elastic  step, 
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Tractarianism,  to  *  ,n  gW  to  sympathize  w  „„^anating  from 

to  man  as  a  liM^^o  .>  Trinity.  How  ,innistration  to  *1 

the  lips  of  the  resulted  in  a  ®  ^  of  hard,  inear- 

course  of  vicarag  t^storv  is  loving  heart, 

human  heart ;  thJ  single  echo  oivn  dreary, 
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it  seems  the  ,  appointed  ;  the  ,^^^’  ^011  in  the  town 

Mr.  Robertson  had  U  ^jcsence  of  Ito  „  ^on,  nmst 

his  opportuiiitv-  career  of  the  vica  Baptist  to 

to  a  man  capable  voice  ot  preach — 'ot 

have  been  as  ""^moment ;  Roficrtson^  to  rclinqulsii 
Herod.  Kow  was  the  »  .  ^_ho  was  a  host  of  afiec- 

course  he  could  JX^ht,  in-wrought  with 

Trinity.  That  scene,  no  Uou 
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tionatc  memories,  where  so  many  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
gifted  had  hung  upon  his  eloquent  lips,  of  every  order  of  rank, 
and  of  every  grade  of  spiritual  and  moral  excellence,  had  to  be 
relinquished ;  the  desk,  hallowed  by  the  gift  and  prayers  of  the 
servant  girls,  the  classes  of  the  young  men,  the  members  of  his 
congregation,  some  of  them  gifted  women,  related  to  him  by 
the  great  bond  and  tie  of  useful  life  and  labour — all  this  had  to 
go ;  in  fact,  llobcrtson  was  sacrificed  to  the  much-lauded  paro¬ 
chial  system  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  the  parochial 
system  of  the  Church  of  England  which  prevented  that  fine  lite 
from  expiring  in  the  harness  of  its  uses  and  affections.  Some 
misconceptions  seem  to  have  spread  about  his  death  which  may, 
])erhaps,  be  cleared  up  by  the  closing  pages  of  this  memoir. 
AVith  patience,  thoughtfulness,  and  faith,  he  trod  along  tliut 
dark  valley  he  had  so  often  soimht  to  illuminate  for  others.  AVe 

o 

are  glad  to  believe  that  his  humble  trust  never  deserted  liim ; 
Clod,  Christ,  and  immortality  were  sustaining  thoughts  to  liim. 
He  felt  still  the  beauty  of  the  outer  world  he  had  loved  so 
much,  the  beauty  which  had  made  his  heart  ache  so  much. 
AVhen  scarcely  able  to  move,  a  day  or  two  before  he  died,  lie 
got  up  at  four  okdock  in  the  morning,  and  crept  to  tlic  window 
to  see,  as  he  said,  “  the  beautiful  morning.’’  A  night  or  two 
before  his  death  he  dreamed  that  his  two  sisters,  long  since 
dead,  came  to  crown  him  ;  “  I  saw  them,”  he  said  earnestly. 
All  reverent  kindnesses  were  heaped  around  his  dying  bed;  ‘Miow 
“  dilierent,”  he  said,  “  the  lot  of  him  who  would  fain  have  slaked 
“  his  morning  hunger  with  green  figs.”  llis  dear  and  attached 
friend.  Lady  llyron,  left  a  sick  bed  to  see  him;  but  was  pcrinitted 
only  to  be  with  him  a  few  moments.  At  last  came  the  day;  it  was 
on  Sunday,  the  10th  of  August,  1803.  Shocks  of  intense  pain, 
unbearable  in  agony,  came  upon  him;  feebly  ciying  at  intervals, 
“  Aly  God,  my  Father!  my  God,  my  Father!  ”  he  fought  out 
the  battle  which,  sooner  or  later,  all  have  to  fight.  This  lasted 
for  two  lioiirs,  during  which  period,  however,  he  never  lost  liis 
clear  consciousness.  AVe  arc  glad  to  know  that  his  mother,  the 
“my  dear  little  mother,”  the  “dear  little  motherette”  of  bis 
letters,  and  his  wife,  and  one  friend,  with  his  physician,  watched 
over  him.  AVlieu  they  sought  to  relieve  him  by  changing  his 
position,  lie  could  not  endure  the  touch  ;  “  I  cannot  bear  it,”  he 
said,  “let  me  rest,  I  must  die;  let  God  do  his  work.”  They 
were  his  last  words ;  immediately  afterwards,  a  few  minutes 
])ast  midnight,  all  was  over.  F atal  thirty-seven  !  The  age  of 
llyron,  the  age  of  Burns,  the  age  of  llaphacl,  and  of  what  a  long 
])rocession  descending  into  the  tomb  in  the  prime  of  their  majesty, 
the  fulness  of  their  insight  and  vision !  Some  years  since  it 
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was  conveyed  to  us  that  the  vicar  said,  even  in  public,  ‘‘  The 
“wretched  man  died  by  liis  own  hand/'  Of  course,  supposinpf, 
which  is  not  impossible,  that  he  made  this  speech,  it  is  easy  to 
sec  that  it  was  only  an  impeachment  of  the  lamented  Robert¬ 
son's  imprudence — it  conveyed,  however,  a  very  diileri'iit 
impression;  and  we  arc  glad  now  to  see,  bencatli  the  steady 
light  of  that  midnight  lamp,  the  quiet  which  sheds  itself  over 
the  features  of  the  dying  saint. 

’  Brighton  knew  how  to  appreciate  its  loss.  It  had  been 
resolved  that  the  funeral  should  be  private ;  but  it  soon  bceaino 
manifest  that  this  would  be  almost  impossible.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  death  too,  the  harsh,  legal  cruelty  of  the  vicar, 
roused  the  spirit  of  the  town.  Tlic  congregation  of  tlie  departed 
clergyman,  of  course,  desired  to  follow  his  remains ;  a  num¬ 
ber  of  local  societies,  and  Jews,  Unitarians,  Roman  C\itholics, 
(iuakers,  and  CJiurchmcn,  followed  to  his  tomb  this  noble 
gentleman,  this  ardent  Christian  minister,  this  saintly  and 
gifted  man.  All  the  shops  were  closed  in  the  line  of  the 
procession;  the  principal  tradesmen  assumed  mourning,  and 
all  sects  and  classes  merged  their  ditferences  in  a  common  grief 
around  the  grave  so  honoured — to  our  thought,  so  premature. 
We  close  here  a  paper  which  the  extraordinary  interest  of  the 
subject  of  it  has  carried  beyond  our  usual  limits.  It  is  the  story 
of  one  whom  many  call  the  Arnold  of  the  pidpit,  where  he  sig¬ 
nalized  himself  as  that  great  man  did  in  the  schoolroom.  Truth, 
we  hope  real  to  our  own  convictions,  presents  itself  in  many 
aspects  differently  to  those  in  Avhich  it  was  beheld  by  Robert¬ 
son  ;  but  the  man — his  earnestness — his  realitv — his  conse- 
crated  genius — his  self-denial — his  sympathy — his  wonderful 
glances  into  the  places  from  whence,  before  his  vision,  not  only 
the  obscure  flies,  but  gives  place  to  unexpected  and  rcconcil- 
iug  light — his  nobility  and  his  tenderness — all  unite  together 
to  seize  on  the  imagination,  and  to  quicken  and  impart  life  to 
all  Avho  come  beneath  the  spell  of  his  influence ;  and,  to  gene¬ 
rations  long  beyond  the  present,  will  make  not  only  fascinating, 
but  helpful  in  some  of  the  deepest  needs  and  Avants  of  the  soul, 
the  life-gi\  ing  Avords  and  character  of  Frederick  Robertson. 

We  [cannot  close  this  paper  Avithout  expressing  regret  that 
the  sermons  of  Robertson  still  continue  so  high  in  price:  tlic 
price  also  of  these  volumes  must  limjt  their  circulation,  and 
compel  a  Avork  many  Avould  desire  to  introduce  into  their 
family  to  continue  on  the  sheWes  of  the  circulating  library. 
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‘‘SUCH  STUFF  AS  DllFAMS  ARE  MADE 

li  W/^E  are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves  in  our  sleep,”  says 
’ »  old  Sir  Thomas  Browm,  ‘‘  and  the  slumber  of  the  body 
**  seems  to  be  but  the  'waking  of  the  soul.  It  is  tlie  litigation* 
“  of  our  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason,  and  our  waking  coii- 
“  ceptions  do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our  sleep.''  This  is  not 
more  quaintly  than  truthfully  expressed  ;  but  'wdiile  it  states 
what  every  intelligent  reader  must  feel,  it  leaves  the  great 
mystery  of  dream-life  unsolved.  Mr.  Seafield  has  composed  a 
pair  of  very  interesting  volumes,  but  far  enough  from  being, 
what  the  Safurdaj/  Review  describes  them  as,  “  an  exhaustive 
“  handbook "  on  the  subject.  Mr.  SeatiekTs  estimate  of  his 
labours  is  so  modestly  put,  that  he  must  be  an  ungracious  critic, 
indeed,  who  could  treat  his  labours  with  any  measure  of  severitv. 
AV  0  must  say,  however,  that  the  volumes  are  not  much  more 
than  a  very  judicious  compilation,  while  yet  a  very  considerable 
world  of  information  and  thought  seems  to  be  unnoticed  by  him ; 
and  Air.  Seatield  is  thus  rather  the  gatherer  and  disposer  of 
other  men's  stuff,  than  the  creative  generaliser  of  any  new 
and  resolving  view  of  this  most  suggestive  and  all-interesting 
phase  of  the  life  of  the  mind.  Shall  we  ever  be  able  to  answer 
the  question,  AVhat  is  a  dream  ?  AVhat  is  its  relation  to  body 
and  soul  ?  to  the  seen  and  the  unseen  'w^orlds  ?  Or  is  it  the  soul 
itself  ?  Certainly  we  seem  to  have  in  the  dream  proof  most  posi¬ 
tive  that  ice  are  not  our  bodies  ;  that  there  is  a  marvellous  and 
mysterious  power  of  independent  existence.  As  Air.  Seafield 
says,  “  A  locomotive  will  travel  long  after  its  impelling  power 
“  has  ceased  to  put  forth  new  energy ;  a  vessel  will  plough  its 
way  through  the  waters  long  after  the  furling  of  the  sail,  or 
“the  last  revolution  of  the  paddle  or  the  screw ;  the  daily  action 
“  and  thought  project  themselves,  or,  rather,  continue  their 
“  activity  through  the  dream-life  just  as  it  is  said  Tartini's 
“  Sonata  an  Diahle  is  a  plagiarism  from  a  violin  played  by  a  dream 
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“devil,  as  Coleridge’s  Kalla  Khan  was  completed  during  a 
“  dream  ;  Dante’s  Dirina  Commedia  is  said  to  have  been  suggested 
“by  a  dream  ;  and  Voltaire  wrote  a  duplicate  of  tlic  first  canto 
“  of  the  llcnrlade  inspired  by  a  dream.”  All  these  instances,  and 
there  are  multitudes  of  such,  show  ns  that  dreaming  is  not  to 
be  separated  from  the  inner  life;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  be  rather  a  penumbra  of  it,  and,  as  a  writer  in  the  Medical 
Critic  for  1862  remarks,  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  “  illustrated 
“  by  those  convictions  of  men  of  genius  and  reflection,  which  re- 
“  suit  from  no  act  of  the  will  or  known  law  of  association,  but 
“which  yet  are  moments  of  brief  and  sudden  revelation.”  Ihit 
when  that  writer  goes  on  to  say,  “  revelations  from  the  depths 
“  of  memory,”  why  should  we  limit  the  vision  of  the  dream  to 
this,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  What  is  memory  ?  Dy 
what  worlds  is  it  limited  ?  What  are  its  hinderances  Does 
it  not  seem  as  if  the  dream  introduced  us  into  a  state  of  re¬ 
collected  being  ?  But  as  the  world  of  the  dream  is  hidden  from 
the  spirit  during  our  waking  hours  by  the  blood  energy  and 
activities  of  the  body,  which  draw  down  the  veil  and  prevent 
the  pure  sight  of  soul ;  so  even  in  sleep  the  bodily  conditions 
usually  prevent  the  purer  and  more  distinct  and  radiant  im¬ 
pressions,  and  hence  we  usually  have  only  a  crowd  of  incon¬ 
gruities — 

A  court  of  cobblers,  and  a  mob  of  kings. 

We  do  not  offer  any  words  from  any  attempt  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  dream  ;  no  theory  satisfies  us ;  we  are  obliged  to 
leave  this  mystery  where  we  leave  others  wdiich  are  matters  ol‘ 
apprehension,  not  of  comprehension.  What  we  cannot  believe, 
is,  that  the  dream  is  only  a  peculiar  mixture  of  the  blood, 
another  form  of  matter,  a  mere  dancing  phantasmagoria  before 
the  eyes  of  the  mind.  Phantasmagoric  it  is,  no  doubt,  for  the 
reason  we  have  assigned  above.  But  we  must  continue  to 
think  that  here  surely  is  an  illustration  that  there  is  that  in  us 
whose  existence  does  not  depend  on  the  existence  of  the  body, 
although  the  close  copartnership  greatly  affects  its  state ;  even 
as  Bishop  Butler  says,  “  That  the  mind  is  not  necessarily  de- 
“  pendent  upon  the  external  senses  for  its  activity,  and  that  av'c 

have  no  reason  to  think  our  organs  of  sense  percipients,  is 
**  confirmed  by  instances  of  persons  losing  some  of  them,  the 
**  living  beings  themselves,  their  former  occu2)ier8,  remaining 

unimpaired : — ” 

“  It  is  confirmed  also  by  the  experience  of  dreams ;  by  which  we  find 
we  are  at  present  possessed  of  a  latent  and,  what  would  otherwise  be, 
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strong  and  lively  a  manner  without  our  external  organs  of  sense  as  with 
them.” 

Thus,  also,  Bishop  Newton  says: — 

“  It  is  vcrj!  evident  that  the  soul  is^  in  great  measure,  independent  of  the 
body,  even  while  she  is  within  the  bod//,  since  the  deepest  sleep  tliat  pos- 
sesseth  the  one  cannot  alVect  tlie  other ;  and  wliile  the  avenues  of  the 
body  arc  closed  the  soul  is  still  indued  with  sense  and  iierception,  and 
the  impressions  are  often  stronger  and  the  images  more  lively  when  wc 
are  asleep  than  when  awake.  They  must  necessarily  be  two  distinct  and 
diirerent  substances,  whose  natures  and  ])roperties  are  so  very  ditferent 
that  while  the  one  shall  sink  under  the  burden  and  fatigue  of  the  day, 
the  other  shall  be  fresh  and  active  as  the  llames ;  while  the  one  shall 
be  dea<l  to  the  world,  the  other  shall  be  ranging  in  thought  through  the 
universe.  Why  then  should  the  death  of  the  one  be  any  more  the 
death  of  the  other  than  the  sleep  of  the  one  is  the  sleep  of  the 
other  ?  Since  the  soul  can  think  and  act  in  this  manner  without 
the  body,  even  while  united  to  it,  why  should  she  not  be  able  to  think 
ami  act  in  a  more  enlarged  and  more  exalted  manner,  >>11011  sejiarated 
from  the  body,  or  united  to  a  spiritual  body  that  shall  no  longer  hinder 
her  ojicrations  ?  Since  the  soul  hath  her  distinct  joys  and  sorrow's,  plea¬ 
sures  and  pains,  while  the  body  is  senseless  and  asleep,  why  should  she 
not  be  capable  of  the  same  w  hen  the  body  shall  be  no  more  ?  ” 

Wc  must,  therefore,  say,^^  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown, ‘‘ that 
‘‘  there  is  something  in  us  that  is  not  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
“  ^lorjdieiis;  and  tliat  those  abstracted  and  ecstatic  souls  do 

walk  about  in  their  o>vn  corpses,  as  spirits  with  the  bodies 
“  they  assume,  wherein  they  seem  to  hear,  see,  and  feel,  though 

indeed  the  organs  are  destitute  of  sense,  and  their  natures  of 
“  those  faculties  that  should  inform  them,’^  even  as  a  lodger  in 
a  moody,  haunted,  and  cypress-shadowed  house,  surrounded  by 
its  dreary  grange  or  mere,  partakes  himself  of  the  character  of 
his  habitation.  At  night  the  lodger  escapes,  rushes  across  the 
moonlit,  spectral-tinted  W'asto :  the  shadow^s  of  the  old  house 
lollow"  the  Hying  traveller,  and  weird  trees,  and  the  yellow 
lingers  of  moonbeams  point  to,  and  terrify  him  ;  wands  shout 
round  him  on  his  w’ay  ;  and  at  last  he  is  compelled  to  return  to 
his  old  lodging ;  but  nothing  can  persuade  him  in  the  day-time 
that  he  has  not  been  abroad,  and  seen  sights,  and  heard  vsounds, 
perhaj)s  not  tlic  most  cheerful,  but  clearly  enough  informing 
liim  oi  a  world  beyond  the  old  haunted  galleries  and  chambers 
ot  his  dw  elling  of  the  grange  and  the  mere : — 

Example  72.  “  lii  the  year  1610,”  says  Van  llelmont,”  after  long 
metlitation,  by  which  1  was  greatly  exhausted,  and  during  which  I  bad 
endeavoured  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  my  soul,  1  fell 


asleep.  Soon  after  I  was  carried  beyond  the  realms  of  mere  human 
reason,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  large  and  obscurely-lighted  chamber ; 
on  my  right  hand  I  saw  a  table  with  a  bottle  upon  it,  containing  a 
liquor,  which  spoke  to  me  as  follows  :  ‘  Do  you  desire  lionour  and 
riches?’  I  was  astounded  at  hearing  these  words.  T  paced  about, 
questioning  myself  what  this  could  mean.  On  my  right  hand  1  per¬ 
ceived  a  window  in  the  wall,  through  which  there  came  a  light,  whose 
brilliancy  made  me  forget  the  words  of  the  liquid,  and  (iianged  the 
current  of  my  thoughts ;  for  I  was  contemplating  things  which  sur¬ 
passed  all  description.  The  light  lasted  but  an  instant,  and  with  a 
ieeling  of  desolation  I  returned  to  my  bottle,  and  carried  it  away  with 
me.  I  felt  desirous  of  tasting  the  contents,  and,  with  considerable 
(Uniculty,  I  succeeded  in  opening  it,  when,  w  ith  a  feeling  of  liorror,  1 
awoke.  This  occurrence  left  me  with  a  strong  desire  to  know  my 
soul,  a  wish  which  lasted  for  three-and-tweiity  years,  that  is  to  say,  until 
1633,  when  I  hail  a  vision,  during  which  my  very  soul  manifested  itself 
to  my  astonished  sight.  It  consisted  of  a  perfectly  homogeneous  light, 
composed  of  a  crystalline  and  brilliant  sjiiritual  essence.  It  was  con¬ 
tained  in  an  envelope  like  a  pea  in  its  husk,  and  I  heard  a  voice  whii-h 
said  to  me,  ‘  Behold  what  ijou  S((w  through  the  opeuhig  in  the  trail  * 
This  vision  operated  on  the  intellectual  part  of  my  nature;  for  who¬ 
ever  should  behold  his  soul  with  the  eyes  of  his  body  would  be 
blinded.” 

One  of  the  curious  circumstances  connected  'with  dream-lifo 
is  the  independence  of  time.  There  arc  states  in  our  daily  life 
when  thought  seems  to  bo  quite  independent  of  time.  A  w’riter 
to  w’honi  wx  liavc  already  referred,  speaks  of  a  dream  described 
by  a  physician,  in  wdiich  lie  conceived  liimself  transformed  into 
a  monolith  in  the  deserts  of  the  Sahara,  wdiich  had  stood,  stately 
and  solitary,  for  ages  and  generations  ;  it,  or  he — lor  he  was 
conscious  that  he  w  as  it— standing,  or  abiding  while  all  the  ages 
and  generations  wxre  w’asting  around  him.  This  is  a  sublimely 
inconceivable  state.  The  (Ireain,  how'cver,  probably  did  not 
take  long,  in  our  reckoning  of  time  ;  but  the  dreamer — that  is, 
the  mass  of  granite — while  unconscious  of  possessing  organs  of 
sense,  saw  the  mountains  growing  bald  wdth  age,  the  forest 
drooping  in  decay,  and  moss  and  ivy  creeping  round  about  it. 
^Ve  presume  our  readers  to  be  w^ell  acquainted  with  the  remark¬ 
able  dream  of  Lavalette  ;  it  only  puts  in  a  very  strong  light  a 
circumstance  of  wdiich  every  dreamer  has,  at  one  time  or  other 
of  his  life,  been  conscious,  namely,  the  crow’ding  ol  infinite  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  perhaps  emotions,  into  a  brief  moment  or  tw'o  of 
time.  Lavalette  was  in  prison.  lie  says  : — 

“  One  night  while  I  was  asleep,  the  clock  of  the  Palais  do  Justice 
struck  twelve  and  awoke  me.  I  heard  the  gate  open  to  relieve  the 
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sentry,  but  I  fell  asleep  again  immediately.  In  this  sleep  I  dreamt  I 
was  standing  in  the  Hue  St.  llonore.  A  melancholy  darkness  spread 
around  me ;  all  was  still :  nevertheless,  a  slow  and  uncertain  sound 
soon  arose.  All  of  a  sudden,  I  perceived  at  the  bottom  of  the  street, 
and  advancing  towards  me,  a  troop  of  cavalry,  the  men  and  horses, 
however,  all  Hayed,  llie  men  held  torches  in  tlieir  hands,  the  red  flames 
of  which  illuminated  faces  without  skin  and  bloody  muscles.  Their 
hollow  eyes  rolled  fearfully  in  their  sockets,  their  mouths  opened  from 
ear  to  ear,  and  helmets  of  lianging  flesh  covered  their  hideous  heads. 
The  liorses  dragged  along  their  own  skins  in  the  kennels,  which  over- 
floweil  with  blood  on  all  sides.  I'ale  and  dishevelled  women  appeared 
and  disappeared  at  the  windows  in  dismal  silence ;  low  inarticulate 
groans  filled  the  air,  and  I  remained  in  the  street  alone  petrilied  with 
horror,  and  deprived  of  strength  suflicient  to  seek  my  safety  in  flight, 
nds  horrible  troop  continued  passing  along  rapidly  in  a  gallop  and 
casting  frightful  looks  upon  me.  Their  march  continued,  I  thought, 
for  five  hours,  and  they  were  followed  by  an  immense  number  of 
artillery  waggons  full  of  bleeding  corpses,  whose  limbs  still  quivered ; 
a  disgusting  smell  of  blood  and  bitumen  almost  choked  me.  At  length 
the  iron  gates  of  the  prison  shut  in  with  great  force  awoke  me  again. 
1  made  my  repeater  strike  :  it  was  no  more  than  midnight ;  so  that 
the  horrible  phantasmagoria  had  lasted  no  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes — that  is  to  say,  the  time  necessary  for  relieving  the  sentry 
and  shutting  the  gate.  The  cold  was  severe  and  the  watchword  short. 
The  next  day  the  turnkey  confirmed  my  calculations.  1  nevertheless 
do  not  remember  one  single  event  in  my  life,  the  duration  of  which  1 
have  been  able  more  exactly  to  calculate,  of  which  the  details  are  deeper 
engraven  on  my  memory,  and  of  which  I  preserve  a  more  perfect  con¬ 
sciousness.” 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  instances  like  these  do  not 
illustrate  the  velocity  or  swiftness  of  thought ;  thought  can  have 
no  rapidity,  as  we  understand  that  term,  for  it  is  pure.  Such 
instances  only  show  how  independent  the  mind  is  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  time ;  and  this  is  the  most  interesting  point  of  dream - 
life.  The  return  to  sense  shows,  or  has  very  frequently^  shown, 
the  independence  of  sense.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  have 
already’’  said,  the  house  still  controls  or  affects  the  inhabitant. 
Mr.  Seafield  says : — 

Dreaming  would  seem  to  be  an  abnormal  operation  of  the  mind ;  the 
result  of  a  want  of  thoroughness — of  that  absolute  unconsciousness 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  ideal  repose ;  of  a  certain  preponderance 
of  particular  faculties,  a  certain  default  of  symmetry  in  antecedent 
mental  activity;  or,  again,  of  physiological  functions  of  the  bodily 
organisms,  hindered,  disturbed,  or  overdone.  The  causes  of  dreaming 
are  thus  shown  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  several  faculties  of  the  mind. 


dents  to  which  any  of  these  are  liable ;  nay,  infinitely  more  numerous, 
being  as  multitudinous  as  the  combinations  of  which  these  are  capable. 

Dreams  are  accustomed  to  take  shape  and  character,  we  have  said, 
from  a  limitless  variety  of  circumstances ;  yet,  freakish  as  they  appear, 
they  are  not  altogether  the  children  of  accident  and  inconsequence. 
Even  when  the  connection  cannot  readily  be  traced,  or  cannot  be  traced 
at  all,  there  is  reason  to  infer  from  our  experience  of  other  members  of 
their  family,  that  a  connection  does  exist  between  the  dream  and  the 
then  or  former  state  of  the  body,  or  condition  of  the  mind,  or  both,  such 
as,  if  it  were  ascertained,  would  give  intelligibility  to  the  form  and  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  dream.  In  short,  the  two  principal  sources,  or, — seeing 
that  final  causes  have  an  ugly  habit  of  hiding  themselves  away  out  of 
sight, — as  we  should  rather  say,  the  influences  that  modify  our  dreams 
are  (1)  our  present  bodily  sensations,  and  especially  the  internal  state 
of  the  physical  system ;  and  (2)  our  previous  waking  thoughts,  disposi¬ 
tions,  and  prevalent  states  of  mind. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  first,  a  hard  bed  or  an  uncomfortable  posi¬ 
tion  will  cause  a  dream  of  fractured  bones,  or  become  suggestive  of  the 
rack  or  the  wheel.  The  throat,  say,  is  tightly  compressed  by  a  too 
affectionate  button,  and  the  dream  is  of  Calcraft  and  public  perpendi¬ 
cular  suffocation.  A  hearty  supper  lies  heavy  on  the  conscience  and  the 
digestion,  and  the  dream  assumes  the  shape  of  nightmare ;  fiends  and 
furies  squat  cross-legged  upon  you,  just  below  the  diai)liragm,  like 
tailors  in  one  of  Alton  Locke’s  sweating  shops ;  or  the  Monument  of 
Fish  Street  Hill,  “  like  a  tall  bully  lifts  its  head  and  lies  ”  upon  your 
inuch-enduring  stomach.  A  mustard  plaster  suggests  the  idea  of  being 
flayed  alive ;  a  slight  scalp-wound  and  a  bandaged  head  call  up  the 
touching  associations  of  the  tomahawk ;  a  bottle  of  hot  water  at  the 
feet  will  make  the  dreamer  believe  that  he  is  walking  arm  in  arm  with 
Satan,  who  uses  him  conjointly  with  his  spear — 

“  To  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marl,” 

which  !Milton  assigns  him  for  a  promenade. 


But  it  is  also  true  that  the  soul  seems  sometimes  to  escape 
into  a  region  of  clear  vision,  sometimes  of  pro- vision.  Unsus¬ 
pected  diseases  have  given  their  earliest  symptoms  by  the  kindly 
hints  of  dreams  ;  and,  although  we  fear  we  shall  expose  ourselves 
to  the  ridicule  of  some  of  our  readers,  we  really  know  not  how'^ 
to  set  aside  the  evidences  which  seem  to  assure  us  of  the  frequent 
forecasting  of  the  soul  by  dreams.  e  dare  to  think  that  it  is 
only  a  sceptical  philosophy,  and  a  very  undivine  theology, 
which  can  desire  to  set  aside  a  world  ot  testimony.  We 
should  have,  upon  the  same  principle,  to  exclude  from  our 
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belief  many  an  ocean  island,  marked  on  the  map,  and  many 
a  kingdom  of  unexplored  wonders  ;  and  the  fact  of  wonder¬ 
ful  coincidences  in  dreams  is,  we  dare  to  think,  not  to 
bo  so  coarsely  and  contemptuously  dealt  with  as  has  been, 
usually,  the  case.  On  the  most  sceptical  principles,  dreams  are 
inexplicable ;  on  those  principles  which  believe  the  soul  to  bo 
an  essential  substance,  not  so  much  a  creature  of  sensations 
as  one  pure  faculty,  all  vision  and  all  sense ;  it  ought  not  to 
be  at  all  difficult  at  once  to  apprehend  the  mystery;  and,  upon 
the  same  principles,  should  prevent  the  subject  of  the  dream 
from  being  either  startled  at  the  incongruity,  or  distressed  even 
by  the  terror  it  may  appear  to  unveil.  Of  all  dreamers,  illus¬ 
trating  most  the  amazing  unconditioned  mystery,  Swedenborg 
seems,  perhaps,  the  most  surprising.  wonder  that,  for 

purely  scientitic  purposes,  !Mr.  Seafield  has  not,  at  any  length, 
referred  to  him.  Ilis  great  dream-book  has  been  given,  per- 
liaps  not  very  judiciously,  hy  some  of  his  admirers,  to  the  world, 
lie  kept  a  night-book  or  journal  of  his  dreams,  recording  his 
inward  conflicts  even  in  those  visions — the  inward  temptations 
and  fermentations  of  purification.  It  was  his  belief  that  God 
greatly  pre])ared  him  for  the  work  given  him  to  do,  in  the  transi¬ 
tion  period  of  his  life,  at  about  the  age  of  fifty,  when  he  passed 
from  the  state  of  the  mere  philosopher  to  that  of  the  theologian, by 
dreams.  Ilis  life  was  a  wonderful  one,  and  in  the  history  of  it, 
it  becomes  especially  interesting  to  the  medico-psychologist, 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  tell  where  the  dream  ends  and  the 
daily  life  begins  ;  he  seemed  to  walk  in  perpetual  trance.  From 
the  ago  of  fifty  his  day-life  and  night-life  were  one  state  of  clair¬ 
voyance  :  all  his  works  after  this  period  are  dream-books ;  and 
ho  seemed  to  move  everywhere  :  a  bodily  being,  but  a  great 
religious  sleep-walker,  to  whose  strange  vision  all  life  seemed 
thronging — with  the  shapes  sometimes  not  unboaiitiful,  some¬ 
times  frightfully  terrible — the  wonderful  po])ulations  of  dream¬ 
land.  But  perhaps  Swedenborg  may  be  regarded  as  a  very 
good  illustration  of  “  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of,” 
the  unity  of  the  dream-thought  and  the  dream-life,  as  the 
writer  in  the  Medical  Critic  describes  it :  for  the  whole  range  of 
words  lying  round  this  matter  suggests  topics  of  mystery. 
What  is  sleep  ?  The  philosophy  of  sleep  is  full  of  the  same 
mysterious  suggestion.  What  are  its  psychical  aspects  The 
more  we  look  at  this,  the  more  mysterious  becomes  the  impres- 
:  :on.  Crime,  for  instanee,  cominitted  in  our  waking  hours,  is 
punished;  but  what  stories  we  have,  on  medical  lestiinony,  of 
crime  committed  in  dreams?  for,  says  the  old  Norwich  pby-'^i- 
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ciiin,  Death  alone,  not  sleep,  is  able  to  put  an  end  unlo  sin  ; 

and  there  may  he  a  night-book  of  our  iniquities;  lor,  besides 

the  transgressions  of  the  day,  casuists  tell  us  of  mortal  sins  in 
“  dreanis,  arising  from  evil  precogitations/'  AVhat  constitutes 
the  crime,  then  ‘f  It  seems  that  it  enters  into  the  substance  of 
the  soul ;  yet  tliat  the  soul  is  somehow  borne  along  beyond  the 
bar  and  bound  of  its  own  will.  A  woman,  three  colisccutivo 
nights,  hears  a  voice,  '‘Kill  thy  daughter!  kill  thy  daughter ! 
and  she  killed  her  child.  Holy  men,  in  their  waking  hours, 
have  bitterly  sorrowed  over  the  phantoms  and  forms  which 
have  flocked  round  them  in  their  sleep.*  They  have  made  it  a 
matter  of  earnest  prayer  that  not  only  tlie  waking  liours,  but 
the  dreaming  night  may  be  guarded  by  the  Divine  protection  and 
presence.  IS^o  doubt  here,  as  in  instances  to  which  wo  have 
referred  already,  the  "  stuff  of  the  dream  is  created  from 
the  law  of  habit  in  the  mind;  the  particular  shape  the 
dream  mriy  assume  would  perhaps  be  horrible  to  the  tlreamer 
in  his  waking  hours  ;  but  the  law  of  the  soul,  which  lias 
governed  the  actions  of  the  life  in  the  more  unbiassed  and 
simple  state  of  the  spirit  in  its  time  of  dreaming,  gave  a 
more  distinct  and  sharp  outline  to  the  fancy  ;  good  men  liave 
thought,  therefore,  that  Scripture  claims  tlie  dream,  as  it 
does  every  other  action  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  medium 
through  which  God  may  speak  to  man  either  directly,  that 
is  providentially,  or,  indirectly,  by  a  general  influence  of  liis 
thouglits.  Dr.  Jolinson’s  prayer  has  received  many  a  scornful 
laugh  ;  we  do  not  know  what  followed  from  it,  whether  lie  was 
ever  conscious  of  a  reply  to  it ;  but  its  affecting  burden  of 
petition  is  in  harmony  with  those  views  we  have  just  expressed 
— the  power  of  pra^’cr,  and  of  the  active  will,  over  the  kingdom 
of  sleep  and  the  world  of  dreams. 

“ '  April  26,  1752,  heing  after  twelve  at  night  of  the  25th. 

“  ‘  (  )  Lord  !  Governor  of  Heaven  and  Larth,  in  whose  hands  are  em¬ 
bodied  and  departed  spirits,  if  Thou  hast  ordained  the  sonls  of  the  dea<l 
to  minister  to  the  living,  and  appointed  iny  departed  wile  to  have  care 
of  me,  grant  that*  1  may  enjoy  the  good  eifects  ot  her  attcaition  and 
ministration,  whether  exerciseil  by  appearance,  impulses,  dreams,  or  in 
any  other  manner  agreeable  to  I'hy  Government,  forgive  my  presump¬ 
tion,  enlighten  my  ignorance,  and  however  meaner  agents  arc  employed, 
grant  me  the  blessed  intlucnces  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen.’” 

And  here,  again,  some  have  thought  that  the  future  may  be 
sunernatiirallv  communicated  in  dreams.  It  would  never  do 
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lor  us  to  think  of  presontiii"  our  readers  witli  illustrations 
(»i‘  this;  we  suppose  they  are  aeeessible  to  the  hand  of  every 
H'ader.  It  seems  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  the  text 
“  Your  sons  shall  dream  dreams,^’  is  no  longer  of  any  point, 
meaning,  or  application.  The  excellent  and  admirable  Bishop 
C  owper  did  not  think  so ;  who,  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works, 
and  the  recitation  of  passages  of  his  life,  reports  a  dream  he 
had  from  God,  guiding  him  to  the  place  of  his  after-life 
ministry,  and  he  very  sweetly  says,  AVe  think  that  the  ever- 
loving  Lord,  who  sleepeth  not,  may  thus  in  later  times  warn 
“  the  souls  of  his  servants  when  their  bodies  be  asleep.  1  trust 
‘‘  that  none  will  deny  the  same.’’  But  we  return  to  our 
impression  just  conveyed.  The  habit  of  the  mind  governs  the 
life  of  dreams,  and  if  we  have  clearly  conveyed  ourselves  in 
these  few  impressions,  our  readers  will  gather  from  us  our 
desire  to  show  that  we  are  what  we  dream.  This  thought, 
partially  looked  at,  may,  on  one  side,  seem  merely  ludicrous; 
on  the  other,  fearful  and  terrible.  Sir  Walter  Scott  expressed  very 
much  the  same  thing  when  he  pointed  to  the  analogy  between 
dreaming  and  insanity,  saying,  that,  “  in  both  instances,  the 
“  horse  had  run  away  with  the  carriage;  but  with  this  diflcr- 
“  ence — in  insanity,  the  driver  is  drunk,  while  in  dreams, 
he  is  asleep.”  What  dreams  do  teach  us  is,  that  man  himself, 
with  certain  limitations,  may  be  spoken  of  as  unconditioned. 
]n  dreams,  we  have  seen,  time  is  as  nothing,  space  is  as 
nothing.  It  must  not  bo  objected  that  this  is  mere  mysticism  ; 
sle('])  and  dreams  are  of  the  very  nature  of  mysticism,  and 
uninterpretable  as  the  whole  idienomena  may  be,  the  interpre¬ 
tation  lies  certainly  rather  on  the  side  of  mysticism  than  ration¬ 
alism.  At  the  same  time,  the  sunlit  world  seems  to  be  the  re¬ 
gion  of  reason.  Man  is  evidently  placed  here  to  collect  and 
eoncentrate  his  will ;  and  fearful  limits  are  given  to  us  in  the 
law  of  habit,  as  it  influences  and  goA’crns  the  dream  of  what 
will  be  the  result  to  the  unconditioned  nature  of  man  when 
he  shall  enter  his  final  waking,  or  future  dreaming  ;  and 
go  forth — not  embarrased,  as  now,  by  the  lingering  fetters 
upon  the  limb,  or  tbc  fog  of  sense  even  upon  the  dreaming 
vision — tob('  for  ever  what  habit  has  made  liim.  In  this  sense, 
tlie  stiilf  tliiit  dreams  are  made  of”  is  tremendously  sugges- 
t  Ive. 


Drea  ms  present  an  incessant  source  of  interest  to  almost  every 
order  of  mind,  and  in  tlie  work  of  ^Ir.  Sc'atield  may  be  found 
illustrations  for  almost  every  kind  of  theory  of  every  kiiidof  dreani- 
lile.  Dreams  remind  usof  the  saying  of  Talleyrand,  ‘‘I  remember. 
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‘‘  upon  one  occasion,  having  been  gifted,  for  one  single  moment, 
“  with  an  unknown  and  nameless  power.  I  know  not  to  this 
“  moment  whence  it  came,  it  has  never  once  returned,  and  yet  upon 
tliat  one  occasion  it  saved  my  life.’^  AVe  are  not  about  to  recite 
the  instance ;  perliaps  it  is  known  to  our  readers.  Talleyrand  says, 
‘‘Alyfate  was  at  work,”  and  lie  believed  that  he  was,  for  an  instant, 
gifted  with  an  extraordinary  light,  and  during  a  quick  and 
vivid  flash  the  possible  and  the  true  were  revealed  to  his 
strong  and  powerful  mind  ;  and  upon  this  momentary  ex¬ 
altation  the  whole  of  his  destiny  hinged.  Such  is, 
perhaps,  the  power  of  the  dream  ;  it  is  beyond  the  possibility 
of  any  scientitie  precision  of  statement  ;  only  the  ignorant,  the 
sceptical,  the  narrow-minded,  and  dogmatic  can  suppose  that 
they  have  sounded,  circumscribed,  and  defined  the  law  of 
dreams.  No  doubt  there  are  many  instances  which  show  the 
apparent  dependence  of  the  mind  on  the  body ;  and  the  dic¬ 
tionary  of  interpretations,  and  the  science  of  oneiro-criticism 
seem  absurd  enough  ;  a  hard  bed,  an  uneasy  posture,  an  ill- 
digested  siqiper,  a  sudden  discordant  noise  are,  no  doubt,  as 
Air.  Seafield  shows,  frequently  responsible  for  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  imaginary  scenes  in  which  the  sleeper  is  taking 
part.  Air.  Seafield  defines  the  influences  which  modify  the 
course  of  dreams ;  “  firstly,  the  present  bodily  sensation, 
“  and  especially  the  internal  state  of  the  physical  system 
“  and,  secondly,  previous  waking  thoughts,  dispositions,  and 
‘‘  prevalent  state  of  the  mind.”  Jhit,  indeed,  dreams,  if  not  of 
a  supernatural  origin,  completely  confuse  and  perplex  all  ideas 
which  found  them  \q)on  mere  naturalism.  It  is  in  the  kingdom 
of  dreams  that  the  two  worlds  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural 
seem  to  be  so  united  that  it  is  impossible,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  to  define  in  what  part  of  the  mysterious  and  spectral 
isthmus  the  domain  of  the  natural  terminates,  and  the  region 
of  the  supernatural  begins.  The  sceptic  may  snceringly  taunt 
us  by  saying,  as  we  advance  into  the  more  remote  and  ghostly 
province,  AVhy,  that  is  the  natural,  after  all,  and  to  this  we 
can  have  no  objection  ;  only  affirming  it  is  a  region  with  laws 
of  its  own,  beyond  the  code  of  our  navigation,  the  limitations 
of  our  quadrant,  and  the  application  of  our  signals :  and  good 
old  Isaac  A\"alton  did  not  fathom  and  explore  their  })rofound 
depths  when  he  said,  that  “  common  dreams  arc  but  a  senseless 
“  ])araphraso  on  our  waking  thoughts,  or  of  the  business  of  the 
“  day  past,  or  are  the  result  of  our  over-engaged  affect  ions,  when 
‘‘  we  betake  ourselves  to  rest.”  From  i\w  Journal  of  rayvhologi- 
ml  Medicine y^\v.  Seafield  quotes  : — 
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Wc  arc  also  toiiiptod  to  p^ivc  a  case  of  iiiusciilar  lasfiitndo,  ia- 
(lucod  (luring  sleep,  by  showing  that  loiig-snstained  ninsonlar  (werciso, 
even  in  a  dream,  may  bring  a  similar  amount  of  fatigue  as  aaIicu  actively 
performing  an  eijual  amount  of  labour  in  the  waking  state,  d'liis,  we 
apprehend,  results  from  the  fact  that  the  muscular  force  ])ut  into  recpii- 
sition  recpiires  a  similar  amount  of  nervous  power  as  if  actively  exer¬ 
cised,  and  that  there  is  a  corresponding  demand  made  on  the  brain  and 
spinal  nerves  for  this  purpose. 

“.Mr.  S.,  a  very  superior  musical  artist,  who  was  an  organist  of  some 

celebrity  at - ,  told  us  an  interesting  dream  which  had  oeeurn.‘d  to 

him,  and  of  \,hieh,  from  its  etleets  being  so  marvellous,  he  asked  us  to 
explain  the  )  hemmiena.  Jle  said  that  he  had  been  practising,  with 
great  zeal  and  labour,  some  of  Sidaistian  ikich's  most  (daborate  fugues, 
until  he  had  ac(|uired  the  most  facile  execution  ev(‘n  with  the  most 
elaborate ;  and  that  he  continued  tliese  exercises  from  linding  the 
highest  emotional  gratification  from  them.  One  night,  after  his  usual 
daily  oceu[iation  of  teaching  musi«*,  he  went  to  bed,  but  did  not  rec'ollcct 
wlu'ther  he  hdt  more  than  ordinarily  fatigued,  lie  dreamt  that  he  had 
to  play  these  fugues  to  a  large  congivgation,  but  he  found  to  his  horror 
that  the  j)edals  would  not  move,  and  that  it  was  utterly  im]u)ssible  to 
give  any  proper  eirect  to  these  sublime  compositions,  d'hat  lie  tried  to 
do  so  with  great  and  intense  anxiety,  and  wdth  the  most  indomitable 
perseverance;  but  the  difliculties  increased,  and  his  chagrin  and  dis¬ 
appointment  were  great,  as  he  had  never  anticijiated  the  iiossibility  of 
such  a  tomplcte  failure.  IJence,  he  added,  that  he  made  still  greater 
efforts,  trying,  with  all  his  energy  and  might,  to  make  the  ju'dals  act. 
Ihit,  with  all  his  additional  labour,  he  could  not  succeed;  and,  under  a 
siMisation  of  <les])air,  he  awoke,  lie  said  that  In*  was  ([uite  jaded  and 
physically  prostrated,  particularly  his  legs  and  arms,  which  were  not 
only  tired  but  actually  pained  him,  just  in  the  same  degree  as  if  his 
dreamy  adventure  had  lieen  an  actual  reality. 

“  There  is  n(»t  a  douht  that  if  he  had  not  actually  used  themusch's  of 
his  arms  and  f(*et,  that  he  had  expended  a  similar  amount  of  nervous 
power  as  if  the  muscles  of  both  h^gs  and  arms  had  been  exercised  under 
similar  circumstances  whilst  under  the  perfect  volition  of  consciousness.” 


Tf  wo  ootild  but  with  tiny  degree  of  distinctness  find  out 
what  ideas  are,  wc  suppose  the  whole  mystery  would  be  solved 
at  once ;  for  dreams  and  ideas  are  of  the  same  stuff,  and,  as 
we  have  hinted,  are  not  so  much  pictures  of  the  mind,  and 
forms  of  mental  action,  as  mind  itself.  They — ideas — have  been 
called  the  food  of  the  understanding.  AVe  know  how'  they  bear 
us  hither  and  thither,  even  in  our  leaking  moments  ;  and  is  it 
not  true  that  in  certain  bodily  cemditions,  even  'when  awake, 
wlien  undisturbed  by  vice,  l\v  agitating  passions,  by  the 
inlluence  of  exciting  food,  and  the  frenzy  ol*  stimulating 
liquors,  a  silent  inspiration  and  ecstasy  take  possession  of  the 
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iiiiiid  ?  Space  dilates ;  solitude  becomes  peopled,  and  resplendent 
scenes  surround  tlie  soul ;  in  a  word,  the  mind  becomes  Irec. 
Ill  a  state  of  disease,  this  becomes  hallucination  ;  in  the  state  of 
sleep,  something  like  this  seems  to  be  the  eonditioii  of  dreams. 
Still,  as  we  have  said,  to  give  a  law  to  the  phenomena  is 
impossible  ;  the  veriest  nonsense  sometimes  seems  to  beset  all 
the  faculties,  even  in  well-authenticated  dreams,  like  that  of  the 
young  lady, who  dreamed  that  slie  was  surrounded  by — was  it  nine 
tinches  ?  we  believe  so  ;  and  who  subsecpieiitly  married  my  Lord 
Finch,  and  had  nine  little  Finches  for  her  cage.  Sometimes 
dreams  partake  of  a  queer,  and  apparently  altogether  capricious 
allegorical  character.  There  are  many  instances  given  by 
^Ir.  Seaiield.  That  of  the  ‘Mslaiid  of  the  IMessed,’’  from 
]\Iadame  (iuyon,  does  not  seem  to  us  singular  ;  it  is  merely  the 
perpetuation,  through  the  night,  of  that  state  of  quietism  in 
which  she  was  constantly  immersed — as  in  a  strange,  fantastic, 
but  elevated  light  of  Scrii)ture,  prophecy,  poetry,  and  picture — 
during  the  whole  day.  Here,  however,  is  a  dream  of  another 
kind  : — 

‘•The  Itov.  V — r — vicar  of  a  ])arish  which  is  now’ a  coniponcnl. 
part  of  Loiulon,  tlioiigh  about  six-aiul  thirty  years  since  it  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  village  at  the  outskirts,  had  to  encounter  the  sad  aflliction 
of  losing  his  elder  son  at  an  age  when  parents  are  eneonraged  to  believe 
their  children  are  to  heconie  their  survivors,  the  ])oor  youth  dying  in  his 
seventeenth  year.  He  was  sepultured  in  the  vaults  of  the  ehurch.  Two 
niglits  suhse(pu*ntly  to  that  iuteriuent,  the  father  dreamed  that  lie  saw 
his  son  habited  in  a  shroud  spotted  with  blood,  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  being  that  of  a  person  enduring  some  paroxysm  of  acute 
pain  :  ‘  heather,  father  !  come  and  defend  me  !’  were  the  words  lie  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  as  he  gazed  on  this  awe-inspiring  apparition:  ‘They  will 
not  let  me  rest  cpiiet  in  my  colliu.’  d'he  veucralile  man  awoke  with 
terror  and  trembling;  hut  after  a  brief  iuti’rval  of  painful  reflection, 
concluding  himself  to  he  labouring  under  tin*  iulluenet;  of  his  sad  day- 
thoughts,  and  the  <lepression  of  jiast  sulVerings;  and  with  these  ra¬ 
tional  assurances  commended  himself  to  the  All  Merciful,  and  slumbered 
again,  and  slejit.  lie  saw'  his  son  again,  beseeching  him  to  jirotect  his 
remains  from  outrage  ;  ‘  For,’  said  the  a})parently  surviving  dead  one, 
M hey  are  mangling  my  body  at  this  moment.’  The  unhappy  father 
rose  at  once,  being  now  unable  to  banish  the  fearful  image  from  his 
mind,  and  determining,  when  day  should  dawn,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
delusiveness  or  verity  of  the  revelation  conveyetl  through  this  seeming 
voice  from  the  grave.  At  an  early  hour,  accordingly,  he  repaired  to  the 
clerk's  house,  where  the  keys  of  the  ehurch,  and  of  the  vaults,  were 
kept.  The  clerk,  after  considerable  dt‘lay,  came  down  stairs,  saying  it 
Was  very  unfortunate  he  should  want  them  just  on  that  very  day,  as  his 
son,  over  the  way,  had  taken  them  to  the  smith’s  for  repair,  one  of  the 
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largest  of  the  bunch  of  keys  having  been  broken  off  short  in  the  main 
<l(*or  of  tlie  vault,  so  as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  anybody  to  enter 
till  the  lock  had  been  picked  and  taken  off.  Impelled  by  the  worst 
misgivings,  the  vicar  loudly  insisted  on  the  clerk’s  accompanying  him  to 
tlie  blacksmith’s — not  for  a  key,  but  for  a  crowbar — it  being  his  reso¬ 
lute  detennination  to  enter  the  vault  and  see  his  son’s  coflin  without  a 
moment’s  delay.  The  recollections  of  the  dream  wTre  now  becoming 
more  and  more  vivid,  and  the  scrutiny  about  to  be  made  assumed  a 
solemnity  mingled  with  awe,  which  the  agitation  of  the  father  rendered 
tiTrihle  to  the  agents  in  this  forcible  irruption  into  the  resting-jdace  of 
the  dead.  But  the  hinges  were  speedily  wrenched  asunder — the  bar,  the 
ludts  were  beaten  in  and  bent  beneath  the  heavy  hammer  of  the  smith 
— and,  at  length,  with  tottering  step  and  outstretched  hands,  the  mad- 
(lened  ])arent  stumbled  and  fell  : — his  son’s  coflin  had  been  lifted  from 
tlu'  recess  at  the  vault-side,  and  deposited  on  the  brick  lioor;  the  lid, 
ndeased  from  every  serew,  lay  loose  at  top,  and  the  body,  enveloped  in 
its  shroud,  on  which  were  several  dark  spots  below’  the  chin,  lay  ex¬ 
posed  to  view’;  the  head  had  been  raised;  the  broad  riband  had 
been  removed  from  under  the  jaw’,  which  now  hung  down  with  the 
most  ghastly  horror  of  expression,  as  if  to  tell  with  more  terrific  cer¬ 
tainty  the  truth  of  tl  le  preceding  night’s  vision.  Everjj  tooth  in  the 
head  had  been  drawn. 

“  The  young  man  had,  when  living,  a  beautiful  set  of  sound  teeth, 
'the  clerk’s  son,  who  was  a  barber,  cupi)er,  and  dentist,  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  keys,  and  eventually  of  the  teeth,  for  the  ])urposc  of 
protitable  employment  of  so  excellent  a  set  in  his  line  of  business. 

d'he  feeling  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  P -  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 

tlescribed.  The  event  affected  his  miml  through  the  remaining  term  of 
his  existence;  but  what  became  of  the  delinquent,  whose  sacrilegious 
hand  had  thus  rifled  the  tomb,  was  never  afterwards  correctly 
ascertained.  He  decamped  the  same  day,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
enlisted  as  a  soldier.  The  clerk  w'as  ignominiously  displaced,  and  did 
not  long  survive  the  transaction.  His  house  was  pulled  down  about 
thirteen  years  since  to  afford  room  for  extensive  improvements  and 
new’  buildings.” 

If  anything  could  move  us  to  laughter  in  the  matter  of 
dreams,  one  thinks  it  would  be  such  as  this ;  w’hat  can  w  o 
suppose  those  w’e  call  the  dead  to  care  about  their  buried  teeth  ? 
The  only  solution  in  the  matter  seems  to  be  in  that  which  is  a 
key-thought  in  dream  interpretation,  the  strange  mixture  w  hi(‘h 
ideas  sutler  when  they  meet  in  that  border  land  of  which  we 
have  before  spoken.  But  dreams  have  been,  it  seems  beyond 
all  doubt,  prophecies  from  the  time  of  Augustine  dow’ii wards, 
tbir  readers  will  remember  how’  31onica  was  consoled  by  a 
dream  which,  years  after,  was  realized.  In  later  days,  even 
within  our  own  recollection,  murders  have  been  discovered  by 
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dreams ;  murderers  have  been  convicted  on  evidence  growing 
out  of  dreams ;  stories  of  premonitions — some,  no  doubt,  ap¬ 
parently  very  contemptible,  and  some  not  less  ])atbetic  than 
interesting — have  been  given  in  (Ireains.  Some  of  .Mr.  Seatield’s 
instances  arc  not  of  the  best  order  ;  prosaic  as  the  book. is,  they 
partake  too  mucb  of  the  character  of  mere  romance  ;  they  need 
sifting;  stories,  some  of  which  we  read  in  old  collections  of  anec¬ 
dotes  when  we  were  boys,  and  which  need  to  be  thoroughly 
tested  in  order  that  they  may  be  used  for  any  elucidatory 
purpose :  he  has  used  old  Ileaumont’s  work ;  but  we  should 
have  expected  some  little  rigidity  of  examination  in  admitting 
these  witnesses,  ^lorcton  (Defoe),  Heaumont,  Glanville,  Spencer, 
into  the  witness-box.  ^Ir.  Scalield  has,  however,  compiled  an 
interesting  book ;  he  has  not  made  it  so  curious  as  it  might 
have  been,  had  he  possessed  a  larger  accpiaintance  with  tin* 
interminable  stores  of  material  for  such  a  work ;  while  we  must, 
think  that,  to  handle  such  material  successfully,  more  of  that 
which  constitutes  ‘‘the  stuff  of  dreams — imagination,  poetry, 
mental  excursivencss — than  Mr.  Seatield  seems  to  possess,  is 
necessary.  Into  that  department  of  his  book  which  deals  witli 
the  empty  vanity  of  oneiro-criticism  we  have  not  at  all  entered  ; 
that  is  a  science  with  neither  a  head  nor  a  tail,  and  the  body, 
eel-like,  slips  through  the  fingers  of  any  person  attempting  to 
hold  it.  A  critic,  in  noticing  Mr.  Scalield^s  book,  says : — 

According  to  tlie  science  of  dreams,  it  is  possible  to  draw  instruc¬ 
tion  and  amusement  even  out  of  a  visionary  set  of  tcetli,  which  tlie 
Mahometan  oneiro-critic  identifies  with  tlie  family  of  the  dreamer.  The 
Khalif  Ahnansor  dreamed  that  his  comjdete  set  fell  out  from  his  jaws. 
The  first  interpreter  whom  he  consulted  informed  him  that  all  his  rela¬ 
tions  would  die.  The  Commander  of  the  Faithful  was  angry,  and  dis¬ 
missed  the  melancholy  seer  with  abundance  of  hard  words.  “  (iod  has 
given  you  an  evil  mouth,  and  put  into  it  evil  words.  Quit  my  jiresence, 
and  take  the  curse  of  God  for  your  company.”  A  second  oneiro-critic 
modified  the  unpleasant  answer  so  as  to  assure  the  Khalif  that  he  should 
outlive  all  his  connections.  Ahnansor  smiled  graciously  at  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  and  ordered  the  agreeable  prophet  10,000  drachms  of  gold. 
So  much  is  there  in  the  right  and  wrong  way  of  putting  things. 

Ilowevcr  it  came  to  pass  that  such  a  dictionary  as  that 
which  ^Ir.  Scafield  has  appended  to  his  work  of  dream  significa¬ 
tion  came  to  be  compiled,  pass(‘s  all  power  of  computation. 
“  To  dream  that  you  are  courted  by  an  old  woman,  and  marry 
“  her,  shows  that  you  shall  have  good  luck.’^  “  To  dream  of 
“  frogs  is  good  for  them  that  live  upon  commons.^'  “  To  dream 
“  of  funerals  is  a  sign  of  good  fortune.’^  ‘‘  To  dream  of  dead 
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‘‘  folks  is  good  and  auspicious,  and  signifies  courage  and  a  clear 
‘‘conscience.’^  “To  dream  of  being  in  coal-pits,  signifies 
“  matching  with  a  widow  ;  and  “  of  a  hen  and  chickens,  loss 
“  and  damage.”  But  wc  need  not  keep  our  readers  with  tliis 
riihhisli,  nor  does  it  seem  to  us  to  add  to  the  value  of  Mr.  S('a- 
fleld’s  book. 

Bishop  Hall  says  of  the  Christian,  “Ilis  very  dreams,  how- 
“  ever  vain  or  troublesome,  are  not  to  him  altogether  unprofit- 
“  able,  for  they  serve  to  bewray  not  only  his  bodily  temper,  hut 
“  his  spiritual  weaknesses,  which  his  waking  resolutions  shall 
“endeavour  to  correct:”  and  T)r.  Watts  thought  “that  our 
“  unrccollectcd  and  useless  dreams  may  possibly  be  ascribed  to 
“  our  fallen  state,  and  that  man  in  a  state  of  innocence  might 
‘‘  manage  his  sleeping  ideas  bc'tter  by  reason,  and  make  them 
“  some  wav  serviceable  to  his  wakeful  actions.” 


\  STOBY  OF  LA:MrS,  riTCllERS,  AND  TRUMPETS 
^UUR  vears  since 


we  expressed,  at  some  length,  our  sense 
of  the  pleasant  interest  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  Dr. 
Stevens’s  Jlidonj  of  2lct/todism.  AVe  arc  not  aware  that  in  this 
country  the  third  volume  has  been  published  uniform  with 
those  which  then  passed  under  our  review.  AV^c  arc  truly 
amazed  at  the  little  notice  the  work  has  received  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  and  especially  among  our  Alethodist  friends.  It 
is  a  work  of  most  thscinating  interest ;  the  most  compendious 
and  charmingly  vivacious  repertory  of  anecdote  and  ana  about 
])reachcrs,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Certainly  it  is  well 
that  Air.  AV  at  son  should  have  ventured  to  publish  a  conqdcte 
edition  of  this  desirable  and  delightful  book.  It  is  a  vast  and 
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bulky,  but  singularly  cheap  voluino  ;  and  we  can  not  only 
speak  of  the  work  itself  as  most  entertaining,  but  in  this  form 
it  looks  like  a  piece  of  furniture  for  the  sideboard  of  a  Methodist 
family — a  houscliold  in  whieli  books  may  be  few,  and  must 
appertain  to  ‘S)ur  own  people” — remarkably  cheap  also  for 
the  book-ease  of  tlie  young  student,  or  the  minister  wlio  lias 
but  little  money  to  spare,  and  must  expend  that  on  what  will 
be  inspiration  and  help  to  him  in  liis  work.  If  wc  may  express 
ourselves  so,  tliis  work  of  Dr.  Stevens  is  a  chapter  in  the 
romance  of  tlie  pulpit.  Here  is  a  succession  of  tales  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  ])owcr  and  wonder;  liere  are  the  stories  of  heroes,  stories 
of  marvellous  adventure,  and  triumph,  and  spiritual  coiupiest. 
It  is  a  pleasant  conviction  witli  us  tliat  no  human  chapter 
is  more  full  of  wonder  and  delie:ht  than  the  historv  of  the 
pulpit  in  all  ages.  It  has  always  been  wonderful  where  it  has  been 
real,  from  that  day  when  Peter’s  sermons  pierced  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers,  down  through  the  times  of  the  dark  and  the  middle 
ages,  in  every  country,  where  it  has  tried  and  tested  its  power — 
ill  France,  in  Geneva,  in  Scotland,  England,  and  America.  ])r. 
Stevens,  as  wc  have  implied,  tells  one  part  of  the  story,  and 
tells  it  well — recites  the  rise  and  progress  of  ^lethodism  witli 
its  mighty  array  of  marvellous  men.  lleroism  and  adventure 
meet  us  everywhere,  as  in  those  days  when  stalwart  old  wooil- 
land  shepherds  carried  the  first  preachers  on  their  back  through 
the  snowdrifts,  which  choked  the  old  English  roads  in  the  winter; 
or  the  days  when  a  preacher  was  seen  with  a  spiide  strajiped  on 
liis  saddle  behind,  taking  his  departure  from  ^lacclcsfield  for 
the  bleak  portion  of  his  circuit — the  spade  being  deemed  need¬ 
ful  to  cut  a  way  through  the  snow.  “  I  am  but  a  brown  bread 
“  prcacheiV’  said  one  of  them,  “  I  have  nothing  of  jiolitcncss  in 
‘‘  my  language  or  address  ;  but  I  seek  to  help  all  I  can  to 
“  heaven  in  the  best  way  I  can.  I  have  been  in  dangers  by 
‘‘  snowdrifts  and  land  floods,  by  falls  from  my  horse,  by  jicrse- 
“  cation,  sickness,  cold,  pain,  weakness,  and  weariness  ;  trials 
of  heart,  and  understanding,  and  judgment,  and  various 
“  reasonings  with  friend  and  foes,  men  and  devils,  and  most  with 
myself.”  He  goes  on  to  say  how  through  all  he  has  been 
‘‘  kept,”  and  moderately  ventures  to  believe  ho  has  not  been 
useless,  while  assuredly  he  has  been  ha})py.  Such  were  the 
men  whose  story  the  goodly  volumes  of  J)r.  Stevens  tell.  It 
reminds  us  of  Gideon  dividing  his  three  hundred  men  into 
three  companies,  putting  a  trumpet  into  every  man’s  hand,  a 
pitcher  into  the  other  hand,  and  a  lamp  in  the  pitcher.  ‘‘  And 
he  said  unto  them,  look  on  me,  and  do  likewise.  When  I 
‘‘  blow  with  a  trumpet,  blow  ye  with  your  trumpets,  and  cx- 
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‘‘  claim,  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon.  So  Gideon  and 
the  three  hundred  ineii  tliat  were  witli  him  came  up  about  the 
“  bej^inning  of  the  second  watch,  and  they  blew  the  trumpets, 
“  ami  brake  the  pitchers  that  were  in  their  hands,  and  they  held 
“  the  trumpets  in  tlieir  right  hands,  and  the  lam])s  in  their  left; 
‘‘  and  they  cried,  'Fhe  sword  of  the  Jjord  and  of  Gideon ;  and  all 
the  host  ran,  and  cried,  and  fled;  and  the  three  liundred  blew 
“  the  trumpets,  and  every  man’s  sword  was  against  his  fellow 
“  throughout  the  host.”  Therefore,  said  the  apostle,  “  we  have 
“  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excelleney  of  the 
“  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us.”  Truly  a  strange  and 
wonderful  sight  to  see  an  army  of  thousands  flying,  cutting  each 
other  in  pieces,  while  the  Israelites  only  stood  by  with  the 
sounding  trumpet  and  the  gleaming  lamp  !  The  story  of  the 
great  !^^ethodist  movement  is  very  much  like  this  wonderful, 
historic,  and  dramatic  scene  ;  but  on  all  hands  we  hear  that  the 
pulpit  is  worthless  now ;  there  are  not  wanting  proposals  to 
abolish  it.  “  AVhy,”  says  one  in  a  letter,  we  believe,  to  the 
Times,  or  to  one  of  the  High  Church  organs,  Why  this  preach- 
“  ing?  why  does  this  man  talk  to  us  ?  who  is  he,  that  he  should 
“  talk  ?  why  not  be  content  to  worship  only  when  we  go  to 
“  church  ?  llesidcs  ministers  are  simply  nuisances  ;  ”  and  it  must 
be  said,  so  far,  in  apology  for  this,  that  if  the  pulpit  cannot  prove 
itself,  it  had  better  go  down.  Most  of  the  sharp,  shrill, 
qucrulousnesscs  against  the  pulpit  have  come  from  church 
organs.  Certainly,  of  nearly  the  twenty  thousand  clergymen 
in  the  English  Church  few  enough  give  full  proof  of  their 
ministry,  and  we  suppose  that  in  no  department  at  all  has  the 
Church  of  England  through  all  its  history,  from  its  settlement 
by  (^ueen  Elizabeth,  produced  one  thoroughly  great  pulpit 
orator.  She  has  produced  men  we  should  prize  more  highly  in 
the  Berridges,  Grimshaws,  liomaines,  Topladys,  Cecils,  and 
Newtons,  c^cc.,  &c.,  but  such  men  would  have  a  poor  chance 
with  pulpit  critics.  Do  not  most  of  these  fastidious  critics  de¬ 
mand  as  the  great  essentials  for  pulpit  eminence,  that  the  ear 
should  be  tickled,  and  the  soul  put  to  sleep?  Ilow  truly  amus¬ 
ing  to  think  of  such  unconverted  pagans  and  Philistines  as 
Saturday  llericicers  and  Daily  Teleyraphs  jeremiadizing  over  the 
dec*ay  of  power  in  pulpit.  We  have  sometimes  thought  of  pro¬ 
posing  the  other  thing — instead  of,  or  as  well  as,  putting  down 
the  pulpit,  why  not  put  an  end  to  sculpture  or  to  painting  ? 
cutting  out  bits  of  things  in  marble,  smearing  colours  over 
canvas !  M  by  not  put  down  all  poetry  ?  are  not  poets  pro¬ 
verbially  nuisances  with  their  skreeds  of  bathos  ?  Let  us  put 
down  all  art ;  why  not  ?  for,  compared  with  the  pulpit,  what  pic- 
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Volley,  one  of  these  n-rea,  a.,,  r,  '•  Hiohard 

track  of  an  emi<vrant  familv  '  t  r  o'^"'^  i'"'  "’  '^‘■'"■''''C'l'od  the 
4],.  1  lainily,  and  lollowc^c  “  U’l  ^  •, 

tlu  man  wlio  was  loadint**  it  <i>  *11  *  '  >  •*'aid 

“  P'-eacher  !  I  „ui,  V  -^i  ,ia  .  “  a  -Methodist 

‘‘in  my  .settlement  in  (Teiwgia'l  diotm'h,  T!  *'T"’ 

■ . . '“-."a.-'-'va 
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“  daughter  into  their  church.  Then  I  come  here  to  Choc'ktaw 
“  comer,  find  a  good  piece  of  laud,  feel  sure  that  I  shall  have 
“  some  jKuce  from  tlie  preachers,  and  here  is  one  before  Fve 
“  unloaded  my  waggon  !*^  “  3ly  friend, said  Xolley,  “  if  you 

“  to  heaven,  you’ll  tind  Methodist  preachers  there  ;  and  if  you 
“  go  to  hell,  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  some  there ;  and  you  see  how 
“  it  is  in  this  world.  Td  advise  you  to  come  to  terms  with  (hxl, 
“  and  then  you'll  be  at  peace  with  us.'^  Sometimes  they  died 
in  the  wilderness,  and  “  no  man  knew  the  place  of  their 
“  sepulchre."  Months  and  sometimes  years  elapsed  before  it 
was  known  they  had  gone  to  their  reward.  These  men  have 
Wui  called  the  graduates  of  Brush  College,  fellows  of  Swam]) 
University.  “  How  is  it  you  have  no  Doctors  of  Divinity  F'  said 
one  to  tine  old  Jacob  Kruber,  a  preacher  of  this  order.  “  Our 
divinity  is  not  sick,  and  does  not  need  doctoring,"  said  the 
old  man.  A  witty,  satirical  old  dog  this  Kruber;  able,  learned, 
sarcastic,  and  elocpient.  He  lived  during  the  days  of  tlie  Bevo- 
lution  in  America,  and  being  called  on  to  ])ray  on  some  great 
])ublic  occasion,  he  delivered  himself  of  the  following  petition  : 
“tdi.  Lord,  have  mercy  on  the  sovereigns  of  Europe;  convert 
“  their  souls  ;  give  them  short  lives  and  happy  deaths ;  take 
“  them  to  heaven,  and  let  us  have  no  more  of  them."  Some¬ 
times  the  biter  got  bitten.  AVhen  he  lived  at  Lewiston  he  came 
fre(]uently  into  contact  witli  a  Catholic  priest,  not  much  behind 
him  in  the  use  of  edged  tools.  He  met  the  priest  one  day,  not‘ 
as  usual,  on  horseback,  but  trudging  on  foot  :  ;said  Kruber, 
“  Where's  your  horse  I*'  why  don't  you  ride?"  “  Oh,"  said  the 
ot’icr,  rather  testily,  “  the  beast’s  dead  I"  “  Dead  !  well,  1  sup- 
“  ])ose  he  is  in  purgatory.”  “  Aay,  the  wretched  creature 
“  turned  Methodist  just  before  he  died,  and  went  straight  to 
“  hell."  “  How  do  you  make  your  preachers?"  was  once  said  to 
one  of  these  tine  old  preachers  of  the  woods.  “  Why,  we  old  ones 
“  tell  the  young  ones  all  we  know,  and  they  try  to  tell  the 
“  jK'oj)le  all  they  can,  and  they  keep  on  trying  till  they  can — 
“  that's  our  college."  One  was  asked,  “  Do  you  belong  to  the 
“‘standing  order?"  “  Ko,"  he  said,  “  I  belong  to  the  kneeling 
“  order."  They  were  sharj)  men.  There  was  Billy  Hibbard, 
shrewd,  jK)werful  in  his  dealings  with  the  souls  of  "men,  but  a 
mighty  Arminian.  “Brother  Hibbard,"  said  a  Calvinistic 
minister  to  him,  one  day,  “  you  hurt  my  feelings  in  preaching 
“yesterday."  “Mhy,  brother,  how  did  I  do  that?"  He  re¬ 
ferred  him  to  some  doctrinal  remark  in  his  discourse.  “  Oh  !" 
said  Hibbard,  “  V  III  sorry  you  took  that,  I  meant  that  for  the 
“  devil,  and  you  stepjxxl  in  and  took  it  yourself;  don’t  get  between 
“  me  and  the  devil,  brother,  and  you  won't  get  your  feelings 
“  hurt."  Like  uui*  own  famous  Dawson,  he  would  scarcely  be 
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known  by  the  more  elegant  and  euphonious  name  of  William  ; 
when  Bishop  Asbury  was  presiding  at  the  roll-call  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  he  objected  answering  to  that  name,  insisting  that  his 
name  was  Billff,  “  Why,  Brother  Hibbard,**  said  Asbury, 

“  Billy  is  a  little  boy*s  name  I"**  “Yes,  bishop,**  hesiiid,  “aiul  1 
“  was  a  little  boy  when  my  father  gave  it  me/*  These  men  had 
few  books — the  Bible,  Pibjritn  .'<  Progress,  and  a  few  such,  in  their 
saddle-bags,  formed  their  whole  library  ;  yet  some  became  givat 
scholars,  and  masterly  divines.  But  the  ojxm  pages  of  the  book 
of  nature  were  before  them,  and  in  keen  encounters  with  men 
they  learned  a  thousand  tinners  hidden  from  ordinarv  eves ;  and 
there  was  trained  a  healthful  boily,  a  well-develo|H'd  muscular 
system,  largo  strong  lungs,  the  vigorous  eonstitution  ;  a 
workshop  and  dwelling-place  for  a  wise  and  vigorous  mind. 
How  a  man  could  become  a  strong  preacher  and  thinker  while 
ranging  those  mighty  solitudes,  sleeping  in  small  apartments, 
containinjr  all  the  family  and  such  domestic  animals  as  shariHl 
a  backwocKlsman’s  tiresitle,  seems  wonderful.  They  had  not 
much  to  siiy  of  moral  beauty,  necessary  relations,  a  priori  and 
a  posteriorly  volitions,  and  intellectual  processes  and  active 
powers  ;  but  it  is  said,  and  we  believe  it,  they  talked  of  sin 
so  as  to  make  the  flesh  creep  and  the  hair  stand  on  end  ;  and 
they  talked  of  the  love  of  the  Saviour  and  the  frei'dom  of  his 
grace,  so  as  to  make  the  heart  rejoice,  and  tears  come  to  the 
eves.  C’ertainlv,  tliev  would  not  have  deserved  the  censure 
pronounced  upon  a  florid  metaphysical  preacher — of  whom  his 
people,  during  the  week,  saw  nothing — that  “  on  six  days  of  the 
week  he  was  invisible,  and  on  the  seventh  he  was  in- 
‘‘  comprehensible/*  They  might  have  reversed  the  remark  of 
the  bishop  to  the  young  man  who  a}>plied  to  him  for  ordina¬ 
tion  :  “  1  do  not  forbid  you  to  preach,  but  Nature  does/* 
Thus,  without  dwelling  at  greater  length  on  tliis  subject — 
which  we  have  only  touched  lor  the  i)urposc  of  intriKlucing 
Dr.  Stevens’s  completed  work  to  our  readers,  while  expressing 
our  regret  that  he  lias  not  availed  liimself  of  the  wealth  of 

anecdotal  material  for  the  continuation  of  the  story  to  tho 

% 

])ul])it  of  his  own  land, — we  only  again  renew  our  expressions 
of  the  interest  of  the  work  itself.  Bramwell  and  Bradshaw, 
Story  and  Saville,  Coke,  Hather,  Newton  and  Bunting, 
Hanby,  and  the  glorious  hymnologist,  the  Welsh  cobbler, 
1  divers  ;  such,  with  a  multitude  of  other  names,  are  those 
which  pass  before  us  in  the  third  volume.  e  must  not  close 
without  also  expressing  our  knowknlge,  that  to  many,  perhaps 
to  some  among  our  readers,  our  remarks  of  admiration  upon 
this  soul-searching  preaching  witt  seem  simply  contemptible. 
In  none  of  the  men  to  whom  we  have  referred  was  the  pitcher 
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of  much  importance  compared  with  the  lamp.  With  us, 
almost  all  our  attention  goes  to  the  pitcher  ;  tliere  is  great 
attention  to  the  shape  of  it;  it  must  be  a  vase — Etruscan — with 
a  copious  amplitude  of  decoration.  11  ut  let  us  change  our 
figure.  If  a  man  want  water,  if  he  be  perishing  for  water,  do 
wc  say,  “  Ah  !  we  must  wait  until  we  can  letcli  our  gold  cup, 
“  our  riclily  chased,  anticpie  llenvenuto  Cellini  cup ^ 
“  Never  mind  that,”  says  the  man,  “  water — good  measure 
“  of  water — in  the  common  earthenware  pitcher,  will  dc.  1 
“  ptTish  for  water !  "  And  many  die  for  want  of  the 
‘‘  U^ater  of  Life  ”  in  this  land  ;  like  Coleridge’s  Ancient 
Mat  incr : — 

Water,  water  everywhere, 

And  all  the  boards  did  shrink  ; 

Water,  water  everywhere. 

And  not  a  drop  to  drink. 

Itemarkable,  in  this  department  also,  as  in  others,  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  before  us.  The  work  of  the  Methodist 
revival  is  being  done  by  the  children  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  the 
Oratorians.  'I'hese  are  the  only  people,  almost,  who  preacli 
to  the  poor.  M  hat  do  Independents,  or  Baptists,  or,  for  that 
matter,  Methodists  either,  kno>v  about  preaching  to  the  poor,  to 
the  very  poor?  Our  chapels  and  churches  are,  for  the  most  part, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  luxuries  they  cannot  afford  ;  and  if  wc  send 
ministers  down  to  the  allevs  and  low  courts,  we  do  not  send, 
as  Rome  sends,  gentlemen  and  men  of  genius,  with  a  presence 
of  dignity,  and  a  heart  of  affection,  we  make  the  great  mistake 
of  sending  those  wlio,  while  they  may  possess  fmpiently  the 
coarseness  which  repels,  do  not  carry  along  with  it  the 
sweetness  and  the  dignity  which  W'ould  affect  and  com¬ 
mand. 


Before  wc  dismiss  this  subject,  we  may  bring  beneath  the 
notice  of  our  readers  a  remarkable  little  volume,  memorialising 
the  lamps,  pitchers,  and  trumpets  of  the  Romish  Church.* 
]\[r.  Gould  has  compiled  a  very  interesting  and  even  enterta*in- 
ing  volume.  He  is  apparently  a  red-hot  l^ipist,  yet  w’c  have 


•  Post-Mvditrral  Preachers:  Some  Account  of  the  most  Celebrated 
Preachers  of  the  IGM,  and  Mth  Centuries;  icith  Outlines  of  their 

Sermons,  and  Specimens  of  their  Sti/lc.  •  Hy  S.  Ihiring- Gould,  M.A.,  Author 
of  “  Iceland :  Its  Scenes  and  Sapas.'*  Kivingtous. 
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no  doubt  he  would  consider  himself  a  "ood  Church  of  England 
man  ;  thus  wo  find  liim  saying : — 

We  may  truly  say  of  the  majority  of  Protestant  commentators,  that 
—  T/ieirminds  are  blinded  :  for  vntil  this  day  reinaineth  the  ced^ 
vpoH  their  heart — in  the  rcadiiaj  of  the  (lldy  or  New,  1  estaiiitiit.  1 
is  more  a])})lical)le,  of  course,  to  foreign  retormeil  theologians  if 
may  use  the  term  theologian  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  tli^e  tirst 
i)rineii)les  of  theology — than  to  our  own  divines.  The  Knglish  Church 
lias  always  studieertho  Fathers,  and  has  loved  them  ;  there  is  no  great 
gulf  fixed  between  us  and  the  Mediievals,  as  there  is  between  the 
Church  and  Protestant  sectaries,  and  gleams  of  ])atristic  light  aie 
rellected  in  the  pages  of  our  great  divines.  Put  there  are  eomineiita- 
tors  among  us,  such  as  Scott,  icho,  ticoriiiny  the  Master-expositors  of 
carlu  and  Meduvval  days,  go  to  the  study  of  (iod's  Word  with  the  vci 
of  their  self-snl/iciency  on  their  hearts,  and  become  hopelessly  involcca 
in  heresy. 

And  again  he  writes  : — 

Commenfalors  on  Scripture,  such  as  Scott  ami  Henry,  really  fill 
vanes  and  col  nines  v'ith  the  most  deplorahlc  ticaddle,  and  erlitbU  con- 

cliisicchi  their  utter  incapacity  for  comincntatiny  on  any  single  2uissage 

of  Scripture.  Not  only  are  their  comprehensions  too  dull  to  grasp  the 
liioral  lessons  in  the  least  below  the  surface,  hnt  they  entirely  ignore 
the  mystical  signilication  of  the  events  recordoil  in  the  >  acieil 

Writings. 

IMr.  Gould  ran  really  have  no  acquaintance  with  Matthew 
Henry;  wo  should  haVc  thought  that  ho  would  have  fouin 
much  ill  his  method  closely  assimilating  even  to  mystical  and 
mediffival  interpretation.  Mr.  Gould  blows  hot  and  cold ;  m  one 
nao'c  ho  tells  us,  “If  our  preachers  (Anglican)  had  tho  ^capiiid 
“  t?ic  lovo  of  God  which  were  found  among  the  great  Catholic 
“  orators,  and  is  still  to  be  discovered  among  Dissenting  numslers, 
“  there  would  be  fewer  complaints  of  the  barrenness  of  the  land. 
»  and  Icssdoadncss  to  the  calls  of  (dod  in  professerlGhiireh-goors 
\.min  he  savs,  “  'fhe  popular  friar  preaidiers  the  hedge  priests. 
“  who  took  with  the  vulgar,  were  niiieh  of  the  stamp  of  modern 
“  Dissenting  ministers,  men  of  little  csluealion,  hut  eniisiderahlo 
“  assurance  ;  they  spoke  in  tho  dialect  ot  the  people,  they  iin.ler- 
“  stood  their  troubles,  they  hiiew  their  las  es  \\  e  aliiiost 
fear  this  confers  loo  much  honour  on  most  ol 
sters-  no  doubt  it  is  true  of  the  men  ol  the  eiirly  Mi  tho  list 
movement,  of  such  men  as  Jol.u  Nelson,  of  Whitelield  ;  it  is 
trucof  George  Fox  in  oiicagc,aiid  ol  Chnstmus  Fvaus  iii  .inolhci , 
but  we  four  that  Disseutiug  ministers  arc  very  near  to  the  same 
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cold,  and  formal,  and  lifeless  order  of  rhetorical  and  literary 
preaching  to  which  Anglicanism  has  surrendered  itself.  Ihit 
Mr.  Gouhl  knows  little  or  notliing  of  the  Dissenting  pulpit,  mul 
apparently  as  little  of  the  Ih'otestant  j)ulpit  in  general,  wliieli 
he  sadly  maligns.  <  >f  the  ])ulpit  of  the  Church  of  England, 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  he  only  expresses  himself  with 
utter  and  perfect  contempt,  lie  has,  however,  we  must  again 
say,  compiled,  from  sources  of  information  only  known  to  the 
anti(piariaii  and  the  scholar,  a  little  volume  which  may  be  read 
with  protit  by  the  minister  of  any  denomination,  and  with 
pleasure  by  the  family  fireside  in  the  household  room.  AVe 
have  always  felt  that  the  Aledimval  and  Post-media}val 
preachers  deserved  commendations  they  have  seldom  received. 
Air.  Gould  especially  refers  to  the  Scriptural  character  of  their 
sermons,  and  the  atHuence  of  Scripture  references  abounding 
through  many  of  them ;  the  following  is  a  striking  illustration, 
and  it  is  well  introduced  : — 

To  some,  the  sacred  j^age  may  be  crystalline  and  colourless  as  a  rain- 
<lrop,  but  to  these  men  who  knew  from  what  }»oint  to  view  it,  it  radiated 
any  colour  they  desired  to  catch. 

They  did  not  always  make  long  extracts,  in  tlie  fasliioii  of  certain 
modern  sermon-(!omposers,'*  who  form  a  sermon  out  of  lengthy  Scriji- 
tural  passages,  clumsily  pegged  together,  always  with  wood ;  but  with 
one  light  sweep,  the  old  })reachers  brush  up  a  whole  bright  string  of 
sparkling  Scri])tural  instances,  in  a  manner  indicating  their  own  intimate 
atvpiaintance  with  Scripture,  and  implying  a  corresponding  knowledge 
among  their  hearers.  Take  the  following  sentence  of  an  old  Flemish 
]weacher  as  an  instance :  lie  is  speaking  of  the  unity  prevailing  in 
heaven  : — 

There  all  strife  will  have  ceased,  there  all  contradiction  will  have 
ended,  there  all  emulation  will  he  unknown. 

‘‘  In  that  blessed  country  there  will  be  no  Cain  to  slay  his  brother 
Abel ;  in  that  family,  no  Esau  to  hate  dacob;  in  that  house,  no  Jshinael 
to  strive  with  Isaac;  in  that  kingdom,  no  8aul  to})ersecuto  J>avid;  in 
that  college,  no  Judas  to  betray  Ins  master.” 

Let  me  take  another  example  fnun  a  si'rmon  on  the  small  number  of 
tlie  elect. 

“  *  Many  arc  called,  hut  few  are  chosen."' 

“  Noah  preached  to  the  old  world  for  a  hun<lred  years  the  coming 
in  of  the  flood,  and  how  many  were  saved  when  the  world  was  destroyed 
Fight  souls,  and  among  them  was  the  reprobate  Ham.  Alany  were 
called,  but  only  ei>fht  were  chosen. 

“  \VI  icn  (joil  would  rain  tire  and  brim-'tone  on  the  cities  (T  the  plain. 
Were  ten  saved  !  No  !  only  four,  and  <*f  these  four,  one  looked  back. 
Alany  'vere  called,  but  three  were  chosen. 

*•  Six  liundred  tiiousand  men,  besides  women  and  children,  went 
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tlirongli  tlio  Rod  Sea,  tlie  like  figure  wliereuiito  baptism  doth  even  now 
save  us.  dhe  liost  ot  Rliaraoli  and  tlie  l^u'vj^tians  went  in  after  them, 
and  of  them  1*1 't  out'  roacln’d  tlio  fnrtljer  shore.  And  of  these  Israelites 
who  pa '.Ncd'iiii './iigh  ilie  sea  out  (»f  l']i;'vpi,  laov  many  entered  the  ]iro- 
niised  land,  the  land  ll  vii:g  with  milk  atiii  inau'y.’  Two  only — (\aleh 
and  floshua.  .Many — .‘^ix  Imndred  thousainl — were  ealh'd,  few,  ev(Mi 
two,  were  chosen.  All  the  host  of  Ifiiaraoh,  a  sliadow  <»f  those  who 
despise  and  set  at  nought  the  lied  Sea  of  Christ's  l>huul,  piudsli  with¬ 
out  exception;  of  God's  chosen  peo])le,  image  of  llis  Church,  only  few 
indeed  arc  saved. 

‘‘ How  many  multitudes  teemed  in  Jericho,  and  of  them  how  many 
escaped  when  Joshua  encaiin)ed  against  the  city  ?  The  walls  fell,  men 
and  women  }>erished.  One  house  alone  escaped,  known  hy  the  scarlet 
thread,  type  of  the  hlood  of  Jesus,  and  that  was  the  house  of  a 
liarlot. 


‘‘Gideon  wont  against  the  ]\lidianitos  with  thirty-two  thousainl 
men.  d'he  host  of  31idian  was  ^Yithout  numher,  as  the  sand  of  the  sea¬ 
side  for  multitude.  How  many  of  these  thirty-two  thousainl  men  did 
God  sntl'er  Gideon  to  lead  into  victory?  Three  hundred  only, 
^lany,  even  thirty-two  thousand  men,  were  called,  three  hundred 
chosen. 

“  dype  and  figure  this  of  the  many  enrolled  into  the  ('hurch's  army, 
of  wlnun  so  fewv  go  on  to  ‘  fight  the  good  tight  of  faith  !  ’ 

“  Of  the  tribes  of  Israel  tivclvc  uien  only  were  chosen  to  he  Apostles; 
and  of  those  twelve,  one  was  a  traitor,  one  doubtful,  one  denied  his 
blaster,  all  forsook  Him, 

“  How  many  rwA’rs  were  there  among  the  Jews  when  Christ  came;  hut 
one  only  went  to  JJwi,  and  he  by  niyht. 

“  How  many  rich  men  were  there  when  our  hlesscul  Lord  walked  this 
earth;  hut  one  only  ministered  unto  Him,  and  he  only  in  His  burial  ! 

“  How  many  peasants  were  there  in  the  country  when  Christ  went  to 
die ;  hut  one  only  teas  deemed  worthy  to  bear  llis  crosSy  and  he  bore  it 
hy  constraint  ! 

“How  many  thieves  were  there  in  when  ('hrist  was  there ; 

hut  one  only  entered  ParadisCy  and  he  was  converted  in  his  last  liour ! 

“  How  many  centurions  were  there  scattered  over  the  ])rovince ;  and 
one  only  saw  and  believed,  and  he  hy  cruelly  piercing  the  Saviour’s  side ! 

How'  many  harlots  w'crc  there  in  that  wicked  and  adulterous 
generation;  h\xi  one  only  washed  llis  feet  with  tears  and  wiped  them 
w’ith  the  hair  of  her  head !  Truly,  ‘  Many  are  calledy  but  few  are 
chosen  ” 


To  attempt  to  restore  to  the  pulpit  its  various  modes  of 
middle  age  and  Romish  leaching  is  quite  impossible  now  ;  yet 
the  use  of  figure  and  simile  w’as  often  very'  coar.se.  ^leffreth, 
in  the  fifteenth  century^  illustrating  the  text,  “Here  we  have  no 
“continuing  city',^’ compares  “this  poor  w’orld  of  ours  to  the 
“  weed-covered  back  of  a  large  whale,  which  an  eminent  and 
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“veracious  navigator — of  course,  Sindbad — mistook  for  a  verdant 
“isle,  only  to  discover  his  mistake  wlieii  he  began  to  drive  into 
“  it  tlie  stakes  for  his  habitation.’’  But  we  have  far  nobler 
illustrations  of  the  use  of  simile;  thus,  John  Osorius  says  tliat 
“  as  ho  lies  on  his  bed  he  hears  tlie  stroke,  stroke  of  his  heart ; 
“  and  it  sounds  to  him  as  though  within  were  two  wood-cutters, 
“  enjrajred  nijjht  and  dav  in  hewiim  down  a  tree.  Xor  am  I 
“  wrung  in  thinking  so,  he  continues,  for  Flux  and  liellux  are 
“  encraffod  everv  hour  in  laying  their  axes  to  the  root  of  the  tree 
“of  life.  Til  another  sermon  he  speaks  of  men  fretting  over 
“  the  loss  of  worldly  goods  and  neglecting  their  eternal  inheri- 
“tanee,  as  resembling  the  little  boy  who  has  built  a  mud  eastle, 
“  and  who  weeps  when  a  passer-by  overthrows  it  Avith  his  foot, 
“  though  lie  cares  nothing  that  a  lawsuit  is  going  on  at  the  time, 
“  by  Avhich  a  large  inheritance  is  being  wrested  from  him.” 
Francis]  Coster  dealt  with  innumerable  stories  in  the  pulpit ; 
he  must  have  been  a  kind  of  Kans  Andersen.  Mr.  Gould 
says 

The  stories  Coster  tells  are  very  unequal.  There  is  one  delightful 
luedia'val  talc  reju'odueed  by  him  which  1  shall  venture  to  relate,  as 
it  is  full  of  beautv,  and  inculcates  a  wholesome  lesson.  There  is  a 
ballad  in  (Jerman  on  the  subject,  to  be  found  in  l*occi  and  (idres’ 
Fetit  Falendery  which  has  been  translated  into  English  and  published 
in  some  Ibnnan  children’s  books. 

'riie  story  was,  I  believe,  originated  by  Anthony  of  Sienna,  who 
relates  it  in  his  Chronicle  of  the  Dominican  Order;  and  it  was  from 
him  that  th(‘  preachers  and  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  drew  the 
incident.  With  the  reader's  permission  1  will  tell  the  story  in  my 
own  words,  instead  of  giving  the  still’  and  dry  record  found  in 
Costi'r. 

T'here  was  once  a  good  priest  wlio  served  a  church  in  Lusitania  ; 
and  he  h.ad  two  pupils,  little  boys,  who  came  to  him  daily  to  learn  their 
h‘tters,  and  to  be  instructed  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

N(»W  these  children  wvro  wout  to  come  early  from  home,  and  to 
assist  at  mass,  before  ever  they  ate  their  breakfast  or  said  their 
lessons.  Ami  thv.s  was  each  dav  sauctitied  to  them,  ami  each  dav  saw’ 
tluMu  grow  in  gra(*e  and  in  favour  with  ( !od  and  man. 

dhest'  litth‘  OIK'S  were  tauufht  to  serve*  at  the  llolv  Sacritice,  and 
they  pertoruK'd  their  parts  with  care  and  reverence.  They  knelt  and 
respondt'el,  tlu'v  raised  the  priest's  chasuble  ami  kissed  its  lu'iu,  tlu'V 
rang  the  bell  at  the  saqctus  aial  the*,  clevatie)n  ;  and  all  they  «lid,  th<‘V 
elid  rlgdit  well. 

.\ud  wIk'u  mass  was  over,  tlii'v  cxtingui>hed  the  altar  lights, 
and  tin'll,  t.ikiiig  llu'ir  little  loaf  and  can  of  milk,  retired  to  a  side 
ciiapol  for  their  breakfast. 

One  day  the  elder  lad  said  to  liis  master— 
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“  Cioud  fatlicr,  who  is  tlie  strange  child  who  visits  us  every  morning 
when  we  break  our  last  ?  ” 

1  know  not,”  answered  the  j»riest.  And  wlion  tlio  eliildren  asked 
the  same  ([uestion  day  by  day,  the  old  man  wondered,  aiul  said,  “  Uf 
what  sort  is  he  ?  ” 

‘‘  He  is  dressed  in  a  white  robe  without  scam,  and  it  reacheth  from 
his  iK'ck  to  his  feet.” 

Wlienee  eometh  he?” 

“  He  steppeth  down  to  us,  siuhlenly,  as  it  wore  from  the  altar. 

And  we  ask  him  to  share  our  food  with  us  :  and  that  he  doth  right 

willingly  every  morning.” 

Then  the  priest  wondered  yet  more,  and  he  asked,  “  Are  there  marks 
by  which  I  should  know  him,  were  1  to  see  him  ?  ”  • 

“  Yes,  father ;  he  hath  wounds  in  his  hands  and  feet ;  and  as  we 

give  him  of  our  food,  the  blood  Hows  forth  and  moistens  the  bread 

in  his  hands,  till  it  blushes  like  a  rose.” 

And  when  the  master  heard  this,  a  great  awe  fell  upon  him,  and 
he  was  silent  awhile.  Ihit  at  last  he  said  gravely,  Oh,  my  sons, 
know  that  the  Holy  Child  desus  hath  been  with  you.  Now  when  He 
eometh  again,  say  to  Him,  ‘Thou,  ()  Lord,  hast  breakfasted  with  us 
full  often,  grant  that  we  brothers  and  our  dear  master  may  su^)  with 
'  Thee.’  ” 

And  the  children  did  as  the  priest  bade  them.  The  C’hild  desus 
smiled  sweetly,  as  they  made  the  request,  and  rei)lie<l,  “  J5e  it  so  ; 
on  Thursday  next,  the  day  of  !My  ascension,  ye  shall  sup  with 
.Me.” 

So  when  Ascension  Day  arrived,  the  little  ones  came  very  early 
as  usual,  but  they  brought  not  their  loaf,  nor  the  tin  of  milk.  And 
they  assisted  at  mass  as  usual ;  they  vested  the  ])riest,  they  lighted 
the  tapers,  they  chanted  the  responds,  they  rang  the  bell.  Ihit  when 
the  Pax  vobiseum  had  been  said  they  remained  on  their  knees,  kneeling 
behind  the  priest.  And  so  they  gently  fell  asleep  in  Christ,  and 
they,  with  their  dear  master,  sat  down  at  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb. 

John  liaiilin  was  born  atToiil,  in  1443,  and  educated  in  Paris, 
where  lie  died,  in  the  Abbey  of  Clugny,  1514,  aged  seventy-one. 
He  seems  to  be  a  very  fair  type  of  the  preacdiers  of  tluit  ])eriod, 
sometimes  a  grave  theologian,  sometimes  almost  ignorant, 
and  really  coarse  in  his  biiUbonery.  He  delighted  in  far¬ 
fetched  similes,  and  in  satiric  beast  fables,  through  which  he 
lashed  the  corruptions  of  the  (diurch. 

On  one  occasion,  when  preaching  on  the  corruptions  in  the  Church, 
and  declaiming  against  the  way  in  which  the  ch-rgy  eondoncti  moral  sins 
of  the  blackest  dye,  but  showed  the  utmost  severity  when  the  slightest 
injury  was  done  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  Church,  lie  illustrated 
his  subject  by  a  story  to  this  elfcct ; 
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Tlic  boasts  were  once  determined  to  keep  Lent  strictl>',  and  to  begin 
by  making  their  confessions.  Tl.e  Idonwas  apjiointed  confessor.  First  to 
t»c  sliriven  came  tlie  'If,  wlio  with  eyprescions  of  :-<'T})orse  aekiK'wlod jod 
liim^elf  a  grievous  sinner,  and  eonicsscd  tliai  he  had — y  ho  luid — ojico 
eaten  a  lamb. 

“  Any  extennatiiig  circimistanees  ?  ”  asked  tlie  Tiion. 

Well,  yes,  there  were,”  (juotli  the  Wolf;  for  the  mother  who  boro 
me,  and  my  ancestors  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  iiotahh*  lamb- 
eaters,  and  ‘  what’s  born  in  the  bone  comes  out  in  the  llesh.’  ” 

‘‘  (^)iiite  so,”  said  the  confessor ;  “  your  peiianec  is  this, — say  one 
Ihiter  noster.” 

d’ho  next  to  approach  the  tribunal  of  penance  was  the  I^’ox,  with 
drooping  tail,  a  lachrymose  eye,  and  humble  gait. 

‘‘1  have  sinned,  father  !  ”  began  iteynard,  beating  his  breast;  “1 
have  sinned  grievously  through  my  own  tault ;  I — i — 1 — yes,  1  once 
ilid  eat  a  hen.” 

“  Any  extenuating  eireumstanecs  ?  ”  asked  the  Tiion. 

“Two,”  replied  the  penitent:  “I  must  say,  the  fault  was  not  ([uite 
my  own.  d'he  hen  was  grossly  fat,  and  it  roosted  within  reach.  \ow, 
liad  she  been  an  ascetic,  and  had  she  gone  to  sleep  in  some  tree,  1  should 
n(‘ver  have  touched  her,  T  assure  you,  father.” 

“  There  is  some  truth  in  that,”  said  the  confessor  ;  “  say,  as  penance, 
tme  Later  Noster.” 

Next  came  the  Donkey,  hobbling  ui>  to  the  confessional,  and  her 
broken  ee*yaws  !  could  be  heard  from  (piite  a  distance.  For  some  time 
the  poor  brute  was  so  convulsed  with  sobs  that  not  a  word  she  saidcouhl 
be  distinguished.  At  last  she  gulped  forth  that  she  had  sinned  in  three 
things. 

“  And  what  arc  they  ?  ”  asked  the  Lion,  gruilly. 

“  Oh,  father  !  first  of  all,  as  I  went  along  the  roads,  I  found  grass 
and  thistles  in  the  hedges ;  they  were  so  tempting  that — that — ce-yaw, 
ee-vaw  !  ” 

“  (io  on,  growled  the  Idon  ;  “  you  ate  them  ;  yon  committed  robbery, 
— Vile  monster  I  I  shiulder  at  the  enormity  of  your  crime.” 

“  Secondly,”  continued  the  Donkey,  “as  1  came  near  a  monastery 
one  summer’s  day,  the  gates  were  wide  open  to  air  the  cloisters ;  im¬ 
pelled  by  curiosity,  1 — 1—1 — -just  ventured  to  walk  in,  and  1  think  I 
may  have  somewhat  befouled  the  pavement.” 

‘‘  What !  ’’  exclaimed  the  confessor,  rising  in  Ids  sent,  and  shaking 
Ids  mane ;  “  enter  the  sanctuary  dedicated  to  religion — you,  a  female, 
knowing  that  it  is  against  the  rules  of  the  order  that  aught  but  males 
should  intrude ;  and  then,  too,  that  little  circumstance  about  the  pave¬ 
ment  !  (4o  on,”  said  the  Lion,  grimly. 

“  Uh,  father  !  ”  >ighed  the  poor  }»enitent,  “  the  holy  monks  were  all 
in  chapel,  and  singing  the  ollict*.  They  sang  so  beautifully  tliat  my 
heart  was  lifted  up  within  me,  and  at  the  close  of  a  collect  my  feelings 
c‘vercame  me,  and  1  tried  to  say  Amen ;  but  produced  only  an  ee- 
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yaw  !  which  intcrmptod  tlio  service  aiul  liiiulorcil  the  ilovotiou  of  the 
monks.” 

‘‘ 1  lorri!)!c  !  ”  cricil  tlie  I  ion,  liis  eyes  flashiner  with  t>hnis  zeal,  his 
hair  with '  irtnons  iicli'j’tiaM'ni.  .\lonstcr  stcopc'*!  in  r’*i!no, 

is  there  any  penance  too  great  to  inlliet  on  you  1 — ”  'riie  reader  may 
guess  what  became  of  llie  liclplcss  beast. 

This  story,  wliieh  1  liave  related  iu  my  own  words,  iusb'ad  of  giving 
a  literal  translation,  must  have  been  a  cutting  satire  on  the  praeticcs  of 
the  clergy  of  that  period,  and  as  true  as  it  >Yas  cutting  ;  but  the  pul|)it 
was  not  the  place  for  it. 


The  following  seems  to  be  ii  satire  upon  the  Dominicans ;  the 
last  sentence  describes  their  dress  : — 


It  occurs  in  a  sermon  on  St.  Nicolas,  lie  is  speaking  of  the  persua¬ 
sion  which  parents  liavo  tlnit  their  children  are  perfect  spiritually  and 
corporeally.  Once  an  old  toad  had  a  son  wlio  was  fond  of  church-going 
— so  fond,  indeed,  that  in  the  ardour  of  his  devotion  he  went  one  day 
without  his  socks.  This  troubled  the.  old  toad,  as  his  son  was  liable  to 
colds  in  the  head  if  he  caught  chills  in  his  feet.  Seeing  the  hare 
dashing  by,  he  called  out,  “  Jley  !  you,  there  !  going  to  church,  1  sup¬ 
pose  ?  Do  me  a  good  turn  and  take  my  son  his  socks,  or  he’ll  get  his 
d(‘ath  of  cold.” 

“  but  lunv  am  I  to  know  your  son?  ” 

“  Nothing  more  easy,”  replied  the  toad;  “there’s  not  such  a  good- 
looking  fellow  in  the  crowd.” 

“  Ah  !  1  know'  him,”  said  the  hare  ;  “we  call  him  the  swan.” 

“Swan!”  expressed  iu  a  tone  of  contempt,  “swan!  a  fellow  with 
great  sj)lay  feet  and  a  neck  you  might  tie  iu  a  knot  !  ” 

“  Well,  let  me  see  !  1  know'  him ;  he  is  the  peacock.” 

The  toad  screamed  with  dismay.  “  ilow'  can  you  insult  me  by  think¬ 
ing  that  cracked-voiced  thing  my  son  ?  ”  and  lie  pulled  himself  iij)  to 
the  shai^c  of  a  ball. 

“  d’heu  how’  am  1  to  know  your  son  ?  ” 

“  Wliy,  look  you,”  })umped  forth  the  toad  with  stateliness,  “  he  is 
remarkably  handsome — ahem  !  he  is  the  image  of  me:  has  goggle  eyes, 
a  blotched  back,  and  a  great  white  belly  !  ” 

We  might  quote  even  at  much  greater  length,  but  we  have 
quoted  sufficient  to  show  the  vein  of  interest  running  through 
this  little  volume.  Thus  the  trumpet  sounded  in  those  ages ; 
in  this  way  the  lamp  shone  forth  from  the  earthen  vessel.  The 
pulpit  luis^ill  along  been  hidden  strength,  hidden  powder,  con¬ 
cealed  pow'er,  something  within  the  pitcher ;  it  is  all  along 
faith,  faith  in  that  which  is  invisible  to  other  men.  Very  truly 
says  Mr.  Gould  : — 
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He  who  prays  much  is  Jilted  with  a  power  of  wiuniny  souls  (ptitc 
inexplicable ;  lie  sliecls  iv  sort  of  iiiagnctic  iiillucnce  upon  Iicarts,  draw¬ 
ing  lliem  to  Christ ;  and,  tliouu:h  tlie  words  be  few  and  ill-clioscn,  they 
can  do  a  work  for  God  wliicli  the  most  polislicd  masterpiece  of  elocu¬ 
tion  would  he  }H)werless  to  eflect. 

1  think  the  story  is  told  of  Francis  Ilorpa,  that  he  was  asked  to 
])rcach  at  a  certain  church  in  a  distant  city.  On  his  arrival  he  was  too 
ill  to  speak,  and  he  reipiested  some  one  to  occujiy  his  place.  “  No  !  ” 
said  the  priest  who  had  summoned  him;  “only  mount  the  pulpit,  say 
nothing,  and  come  away.”  lie  did  so;  hearts  were  touched,  peojde 
hurst  into  tears,  and  the  confessionals  were  tilled  with  penitents,  lie 
was  a  man  of  Prayer, 

Also  great  is  the  mystery,  wonderful  is  the  parable ;  there  is 
power  in  a  broken  jiitcher;  it  perishes,  and  then  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  the  power  is  seen,  for  the  powder  is  in  the  lamp ;  the 
body  dies,  and  then,  like  an  ever-burning  lamp,  over  the  tomb, 
the  light  breaks  forth.  3lr.  Gould  tells  us  a  story  in  these 
pages;  the  power  was  not  in  the  trumpet,  or  in  the  crash  of  the 
pitcher,  but  in  the  lamp :  the  beams  of  the  himp  were  as  a 
sharp  and  penetrative  sword ;  the  lamp  was  as  the  sword  of  the 
Lord,  light,  knowledge,  illustration,  conviction,  sentence,  con¬ 
version. 
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DANISH  IJTERATURK.~I\\LUnAX-:NlULLKIlA 

TlfORE  than  once  in  tlie  C()iirs(‘  of  the  last  thousand  years  has 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Denmark  been  shaken  to  its  very 
foundations ;  often,  already,  have  its  southern  eiuauies,  witli 
loud  voice,  proclaimed  the  speedy  and  utter  extinction  of  its 
nationality,  and  heartlessly  predicted  the  hour  when  its  old 
and  time-honoured  name  would  be  struck  out  from  the  list  of 
nations,  and  its  individuality  absorbed  by  that  of  its  powerful 
neighbour.  The  most  recent  history  oilers  a  striking  example 
of  this.  Not  many  months  ago,  the  news  from  the  seat  of 
war  in  Denmark  was :  “  The  Dannevirke  has  been  evacuated 
by  the  Danes,  and  nearly  the  wliole  of  Slesvig  has  been  occu- 
‘‘  pied  by  the  Germans.’’  None  but  Danes  themselves,  or 
those  who  for  any  length  of  time  had  lived  in  Denmark, 
would  be  able  fully  to  appreciate  the  dire  import  of  these  lew 
short  words.  That  ancient  wall  of  delence,  which  had  been 
erected  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago  by  good  (iueen  'J  hyni 
Dannebod,  that  rampart  with  its  numberless  recollections,  sweet 
and  sad,  so  celebrated  in  the  old  ballads,  and  sagas,  and  the 
more  modern  national  songs  of  Denmark — razed  to  the  ground 
by  the  Germans — that  bright  jewel  in  the  Danish  crown, 
Slesvig,  the  stage  on  which  the  most  momentous  scenes  of 
Danish  history  were  played ;  all  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
bitterest  enemies  ;  lost,  and,  perhai)s,  lost  for  ever  !  That  shock 
was  severe,  indeed ;  it  pierced  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and 
made  its  very  life-blood  gush  forth.  Then  hatred  lifted  its 
head,  and  hoarsely  raised  the  cry,  that  Denmark’s  last  hour  had 
come  ;  then  even  friends  began  to  despair,  and  chime  in  with 
the  death-knell  of  a  dying  nation.  But  it  seems  true,  what 
Talleyrand  once  half-mockingly  said:  ‘‘The  kind  God  has 
“  always  a  miracle  ready  to  save  that  little  country  from  utter 
“  destruction.”  Though  the  wounds  indicted  bv  the  late  war 
arc  still  bleeding,  yet  that  nation  is  living,  and  will,  with 
God’s  help,  again  rise  from  the  dames  like  a  idimnix ;  though 
its  Dannevirke  is  lost,  there  is  no  fear  of  its  nationality  being 
s\\ept  away  to  oblivion  by  the  waves  of  Pangermaiiism.  Den¬ 
mark’s  strength  does  n«t  lie  in  the  sword  of  steel,  whicli  is  soon 
broken  ;  its  real  strength,  its  hope  for  the  future,  is  in  the  sword 
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of  flic  mind,  in  flic  sword  of  genius,  of  art,  and  poetry.  This, 
flic  most  powerful  enemy  cannot  break  asunder,  and  here,  as 
Hans  Andersen,  in  his  beautiful  [drama.  The  Dannerirhe  of  Art, 
lias  it,  is  its  strong  wall  of  defence.  Hanish  literature  is  like  a 
garden  of  roses,  fresh  and  blooming,  never  to  be  forgotten. 
'I'lic  wild  waves  of  the  ocean  may  tear  away  the  land,  where  the 
roses  bloomed ;  but  they,  sweetly  perfuming  the  air,  will  reinuin 
floating  at  the  surface,  and  be  preserved  and  cherished  as  a 
greeting  from  the  vanished  country.  4'he  tree  of  poesy,  as  a 
well-known  writer  remarks,  has  manv  branches;  some  arc  shining 
and  ])olished,  they  arc  almost  like  mahogany ;  others,  full  of  life 
and  vigour,  shoot  forth  leaves  and  blossoms  in  irregular  ])rofu- 
sion.  Though  we  would  not  thereby  imply  that  in  Danish  litera- 
tiire  that  happy  combination  of  art  and  nature,  which  deserves 
the  highest  jirize,  could  not  be  found  ;  though  there  is,  or  rather 
has  been,  a  school  of  writers  in  ])cnmark,  who  would  sacrifice 
muchtothe  outward  beautiful  form; — still,  the  majority  of  Danish 
writers,  those  who  give  the  character  to  the  literature  of  tlieir 
country,  have  been  men  who,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  poured 
forth  their  feelings  from  the  depth  of  their  hearts,  in  the  most 
unsophisticated  manner.  The  Danes,  as  a  whole,  may  well  be 
called  a  poetical  nation ;  and  only  writers  who  could  suit  this 
])o])ular  taste  W'ould  be  able  to  lind  an  audience  in  such  a  small 
countrv  as  Denmark.  It  has  been  said  that  ])enmark  w’as  onlv 
a  promontory  of  (lermany,  and,  in  a  geographical  ])oint  of  view', 
this  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
inference  drawn  1‘rom  this  bv  the  able  writer,  W’ho  made  this 
reuKirk,  that  the  literarv  life  of  Denmark  W'as  onlv  an  emanation 
from  a  German  source,  and,  as  it  w'cre,  a  faint  reflection  of  that 
great  sun,  has  sprung  Irom  utter  ignorance  of  the  (country  and 
the  people.  Denmark,  though  a  small  countrv,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  monarchies  in  I'lurope;  it  has  a  history  of  its  ow'n,  abound¬ 
ing  with  the  most  original  and  romantic  talcs  and  legends,  a 
history  not  shut  up  in  a  few'  volumes,  but  a  history  living  in 
the  heart  of  the  w  hole  nation.  Denmark,  though  not  endow'ed 
by  nature  with  those  brilliant  beauties  which  draw'  the  tourists 
of  all  countries  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  is,  nevertheless ,  not 
void  of  beautiful,  and,  w  hat  w  e  w  ould  here  lay  a  particular  stress 
on,  original  and  poetical  scenery.  There  is  Jutland,  with  its 
sandhills,  in  the  west,  laved  by  the  w'ild  billow's  of  the  Xorth 
Sea,  with  its  vast  and  lonely  moors  in  the  centre,  where  for  miles 
and  miles  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  red  flow'ers  of  the  lieathcr, 
and  an  ancient  tumulus  on  the  distant  horizon  ;  no  sound  to  be 
heard  but  the  humming  of  the  w'ild  bees,  or  the  screaming  of  a 
bird;  with  its  fertile  east  coast,  w’here  large  forests  of  beech -trees, 
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like  a  frcsli  wreath,  lay  tlieinselvos  close  to  tlie  shores  of  tlie  blue 
sea.^  Ihcre  are  the  islands  iniuinierahle,  lar^e  and  small,  with 
their  hed^c-rows,  tlieir  luxuriant  tields,  and  meadows,  and  woods, 
their  quaint  old  dreamy  towns  by  tlie  water’s  edge,  tlieir  ancient 
castles,  with  the  graml  lime  avenues  and  stately  parks.  There 
is  Copenhagen,  in  the  Sound,  that  great  highway  of  nations,  the 
only  city  ot  the  kingdom — and  a  true  royal  one  too — with  its 
palaces  and  treasures  of  art,  with  its  charming  society,  with  its 
splendid  theatre.  The  Danish  people,  though  small  in  numbers, 
have  preserved,  throughout,  their  distinct  national  character, 
which  is  decidedly  ditferent  from  the  German.  Together  with 
a  glowing  love  of  tlieir  country,  and  everything  connected  with 
it,  there  is  in  the  Danish  character  a  strange  mixture  of 
the  dreamy,  the  fantastic  with  the  genuinely  humorous,  the  one 
being,  so  to  speak,  a  check  on  the  other,  and  preventing  it 
from  going  too  far  in  any  direction.  We  now  venture  to  say, 
and  we  believe  that  any  one  who  has  ]iiadc  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Denmark  and  its  people  will  readily  agree 
with  us  in  this,  that  there  are  fev*'  countries  of  which  the  litera¬ 
ture  is  such  a  faithful  reflection,  as  the  Danish.  Denmark  is  a 
country  comparatively  seldom  visited  by  travellers,  its  history 
almost  unknown  to  foreigners,  and  its  literature,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  only  seen  in  a  dim  outline  by  other  nations. 
The  Danish  language  is  only  spoken  by  about  three  millions  of 
])coplein  the  now  separated  kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Denmark, 
and  exceedinglv  few  are  the  students  of  this  language  in  other 
countries,  chietiy  because  it  is  of  very  little  ])ractii*al  use  in  this 
matter-of-fact  world  of  ours.  All  this  may  partly  account  for 
the  little  attention  bestowed  upon  this  subject.  Ihit,  neverthe¬ 
less,  Denmark  may  safely  be  placed  beside  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  states  of  Europe,  as  regards  its  literature,  and  not  be 
ashamed  of  the  comparison.  It  would  be  sad,  indeed,  if  none 
else  could  sing  touchingly  and  strike  deep  chords  of  the  human 
heart,  but  Goethe,  Schiller,  Shakespeare,  Dyron,  iV:c.  No,  God 
be  praised,  there  are  flowers  blooming,  and  fruits  ripening,  in  all 
the  valleys,  and  on  all  the  hills,  of  Europe  for  the  enjoyment  of 
those  who  live  liir  from  the  great  literary  markets,  and  the  de¬ 
light  and  astonishment  of  the  traveller  who  wanders  in  these 
lonely  paths.  The  fact  that  these  hidden  flowers  are  not  brought 
more  to  the  light  might  not  be  regretted  so  much,  if  not,  in¬ 
stead,  so  many  worthless,  so  many  bad  productions  were  brought 
into  the  market.  There  is  no  doubt,  in  our  days,  in  Kngland,  a 
largo  amount  of  interest  felt  in  the  kindred  nation  of  the  Danes 
— in  their  history  and  literature;  something  also  has  been 
done  to  difiuse  this  knowledge,  and  wo  would  not,  for  an  instant, 
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underrate  the  value  of  these  efforts.  ^lost  of  Hans  Andersen’s 
works,  a  lew  of  ( )ehlensclilil^er’s,  by  no  means  liis  l)est,  and 
some  hy  authors  of  less  note,  have  been  translated.  AVe  poss(‘ss 
llowitt’s  work  on  the  Literature  of  Modern  Kurope;  there  have 
been  articles  here  and  tlierc,  in  reviews  and  magazines,  on  tlu* 
subject :  but  every  one  acquainted  with  it  will  at  once  agne 
with  us,  that  mucii  remains  to  be  done,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  richest  portion,  the  more  modern  Danish  literature.  Of  all 
the  names  that  adorn  it,  none  shines  with  brighter  lustre  than 
that  of  Frederik  I’aludaii- M iillcr.  11c  is,  without  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  living  poet,  perhaps  the  greatest  poet  Denmark  ever 
possessed,  and,  more  than  many  others,  he  deserves  to  be  known 
in  wider  circles.  ^lention  is  made  of  him  in  1  lowitt’s  work,  where 
also  a  short  specimen  of  his  poetry  is  given,  and  he  is  likewise 
briefly  spoken  of  in  an  article  of  the  North  British  Revien\  a  few 
years  back.  Doth  these  articles,  however,  convey  but  a  very 
incomplete  idea  of  the  man  and  his  works,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
our  object  to  introduce  him  anew  to  the  English  public.  It  will 
bi‘  necessary,  first,  to  cast  a  brief  glance  at  his  life,  and  then 
give  as  complete  an  epitome,  as  the  short  space  will  allow,  of  his 
greatest  and  most  characteristic  work,  Adam  Homo. 

Daludan-M idler  was  born  on  the  7th  of  February,  180!), 
at  the  little  town  of  Kje  rtemindc  in  the  Island  of  Fyen,  the 
home  of  Hans  Andersen,  and  of  Terichau,  the  famous  sculptor. 
After  luiving  received  his  first  education  at  the  Cathedral- 
school  of  Odense,  he  in  the  vear  18‘J8  entered  the  Universitv 
(d‘ Copenhagen,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law.  Hut  already,  at  that  time,  he  occupied  his  leisure  hours 
with  poetical  compositions,  and  in  1832  he  published,  anony¬ 
mously,  four  short  romances  :  Ijcire,  Frode^s  ])cafh,  King  Chris¬ 
tian  Jl.f  and  Befnaes/orest.  Encouraged  by  the  success  which 
fliese  iK)ems  gained,  he,  in  the  same  year,  wrote  his  first  play, 
Jjore  at  Courty  which,  in  1833,  was  followed  by  The  Danerr, 
a  Foem,  in  Three  Cantos.  This  work  at  once  established  his 
fame,  and  secured  for  him  a  place  among  Denmark’s  great 
}>oets.  The  depth  of  thought,  the  originality  of  expression, 
the  brilliant  descriptions,  the  biting  satire,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  music  of  tlie  verses,  entirely  captivated  the  public 
and  the  critics.  This  was  perhaps  even  more  the  case  with 
Cupid  and  PsychCy  a  dramatic  poem,  which  he  produced  in  the 
following  year.  In  1835  he  published  Zukinuds  Flighty  a 
|X)etic  tale,  and  in  1830  a  volume  of  poems,  containing,  besides 
many  smaller  pieces,  llie  Adventure  in  the  Forest,  a  play,  and 
At/  and  Bose,  a  tale.  About  this  time  he  experienced  the  first 
and  onlv  attack  bv  the  critics.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to 
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enter  into  tins  question  whetlicr  tlioso  criticisms,  which  up" 
poaml  ill  the  chiet  literary  periodical  of  Denmark,  were 
jiistiiicd  or  not.  Sufhee  it  to  say,  tliat  he  entirely  (|uicte(l  the 
critics,  and  once  more  gloriously  cslahlishcd  his  reputation 
hy  liis  ])()lcmi(‘.  and  satiric  poem,  Trochees  diid  lonihles,  which 
he  published  in  lii  the  year  ]S.‘>S  n  second  volume  of 

poems  appeared,  containing  VV/c  Prince  nud  the  PnijCy  a  play  ; 
the  three  poetic  talcs,  Heat  rice  ;  'Tke  ]\*stat  Virgin^  and  The 
Slave;  besides  some  of  his  best  lyrical  pieces,  amongst  which 
the  excellent  little  poem,  The  Sight teafeh.  In  this  same  year 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Drolessor  llorch  in  Soro,  who 
wa^s  eight  years  older  than  himself.  The  years  18o!)  and  IS  1-0 
were  spent  in  a  journey  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  On  his  return  ho  published  Venasy  a 
mythological  play,  and  in  IS  12  the  lirst  part  of  his  great  work, 
Adam  Jlomo.  The  sensation  which  this  poem  created  was 
immense,-  and,  more  than  ever,  the  nation  felt  that  this  was 
the  golden  age  of  its  literature  ;  the  noonday  sun  of  that  bright 
day,  the  dawn  of  which  had  begun  with  Ikizzescn  ;  which,  with 
all  its  splendour,  had  been  ushered  in  by  Ochlenschlager,  and 
which  now  placed  Paludaii- Midler’s  name  beside  those  of 
J.  L.  Heiberg,  Ingemann,  Hertz,  Hauch,  Winther,  and  the  long 
list  of  popular  poets  and  writers,  who  followed  in  their  train. 
In  1841  ho  produced  another  drama.  Tit  hotly  and  the  charming 
and  thoroughly  national  fairy-play.  The  Drgad^s  Wedding.  The 
following  years  saw  him  occupied  in  linishing  his  Adam  llomoy 
the  second  and  concluding  part  of  which  a])pcared  in  the 
volcanic  year,  1818.  The  Danish  Government  now  bestowed 
upon  him  the  long-merited  and  well-earned  reward  for  his 
literary  labours.  In  1850  he  was  created  Knight  of  the 
Dannebrog,  got  the  title  of  Ih’ofessor,”  and  an  annual  pension 
from  the  State.  In  1852  appeared  from  his  pen.  The  Aeronaut 
and  the  Atheist y  a  satiric  poem.  That  he  has  not  exhausted  his 
poetic  powers,  he  has  clearly  shown  by  the  three  larger 
poems,  CalamuSy  AheVs  Deathy  and  Ahasverusy  published  in 
one  volume  in  1851 — works  which,  in  Denmark,  are  considered 
ccpial  to  any  he  ever  produced — and  by  his  volume  of  new 
poems,  published  in  1801,  containing  Farad isCy  Caniy  and 
Benedict  of  Nursia. 

There  is  no  falling  off  to  be  noticed  in  these  his  most  recent 
works.  The  tire  of  youth  is  still  glowing  in  his  verses,  but 
purified  by  the  mature  reflection  of  manhood.  1 1  f  lod  grants  him 
years,  as  truly  we  hope,  we  may  sec  him  take  still  dei'per  draughts 
from  the  inexhaustible  well  of  pure  and  true  ])oetry,  and  bring 
forth  new  ivorks  for  the  enjoyment  and  glory  of  his  country. 
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Tliis  would  not  1)0  tlic  place  lo  enter  into  a  long  critique 
of  his  ditferent  works.  They  have  long  since  passed  tlie  iiery 
ordeal  in  their  own  country,  and  have  been  found  pure  gold. 
Our  aim  here  can  only  he  to  give  as  vivid  a  picture  as  possible 
of  one  of  his  most  characteristic  works,  and  none  could  suit  this 
purpose  better  than  Adam  Homo,  It  has  truly  been  called  the 
J)anish  i-hz/.v/ ;  and  though  embracing  the  whole  life  of  man 
from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb — life  with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows, 
its  hopes,  its  passions,  its  aspirations  ;  thereby  giving  to  the 
poem  a  World-Wide  range — it  nevertheless  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
intensely,  supremely  national  in  its  character  ;  and  the  origi¬ 
nality  and  music  of  the  language,  which  liere,  we  believe,  has 
reached  its  liighest  point  of  perfection  will,  perhaps,  always 
Ix'  in  the  way  of  a  translation  of  this  work.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  give  a  few  extracts,  but  to  present  the  reader 
with  a  short  prose  version  of  the  whole  poem,  believing  this 
to  be  the  best  wav  of  conveying  a  correct  idea  of  it.  Con- 
sidering  that  it  contains  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  linos, 
this  will  necessarily  have  to  be  in  a  very  compressed  and 
concise  form  ;  but  still  no  important  feature  shall  be  omitted. 

The  poem  is  written  in  the  metre  of  Ilyron^s  I)o}i  Jiatn,  iind 
is  divided  into  twelve  cantos;  with  a  short  prologue  :  in  this 
the  aim  and  plan  of  the  poem  are  stated.  Those  times  are 
gone,  long  since,  when  the  tones  of  the  baixTs  harp  mingled  with 
the  sounds  of  shields  and  swords,  when  victorious  heroes  were 
inspirited,  and  conquered  ones  soothed,  by  its  music  ;  the  golden 
age  lias  vanished,  when  the  minstrel  sat  in  the  lordly  castle, 
surrounded  by  iair  ladies  and  brave  knights,  and  sang  of 
Lancelot  and  lioland  ;  that  time  was  poetic  :  ours,  if  anything, 
is  merely  mstlictic.  How,  then,  shall  the  poet  attain  to  that 
end  which  seems  the  ostensible  purpose  of  every  man’s  lil'e 
under  the  sun,  namely,  to  please  ?  Hy  choosing  a  licro  from 
every-day  life,  a  hero  commonplace  and  Danish  ;  a  hero  who, 
free  from  encumbering  ideals,  unromantically  goes  his  way 
through  life.  Surely  such  a  one  must  please  the  multitude; 
but,  whilst  he  lives  on  and  gets  old  and  grey,  a  deeper  truth 
shall  gradually  shine  forth  from  this  dull  background. 

The  scene  in  the  First  opens  on  the  east  coast  of  Jutland, 
not  far  from  the  little  town  of  Veile,  called,  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  Jutland  Daradise.  Hut  now  liclds  and 
forests  are  eovered  with  snow  ;  even  the  gulf  of  Yeile  is  frozen 
over.  It  is  Christmas-eve;  and  the  thousand  glittering  stars  of 
the  winterly  firmament  reflected  on  the  snowy  expanse,  give  it 
a  whiteness  such  only  as  is  found  on  the  features  of  the  dying, 
when  eternity  opens  to,  their  vision.  All  is  silent,  not  an  air 
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breathing ;  only  from  the  bay  yon  bear  footsteps.  It  is  Peter 
Homo,  the  clergyman  of  the  little  village,  whose  white-washed 
church  is  seen  looming  forth  from  among  thc^  dark  masses  ol 
forest  on  the  shore.  He  is  a  stout,  little  man,  in  his  best  years, 
dressed  in  a  simple,  home-made  garb.  lie  has  been  out  toi  a 
short  walk,  and  now  hastens  home  with  iiuiek  steps.  Ins  eyes 
wander  from  the  bright  stars  of  heaven  to  a  little  red  spec  *, 
aniom-  the  trees,  the  light  from  the  well-known  windoiy  o  Ins 
nai'sonairc  t  and  as  his  eyes,  so  are  his  thoughts,  i\  a 
fwcen  heaven  and  earth,  lie  thinks  of  the  scarcely  began 
sermon,  that  is  waiting  for  him  on  the  desk  ol  his  study  ,  >e 
looks  upwards,  and  feels  as  if  he  sluiuhl  drink  inheaven-mspire 
thoughts  from  the  bright  source  of  light  above.  Hut  soon  ^  ^ 

little  earth-born  star  gains  the  aseendeney  in  his  mind.  1 1 
light  from  his  homo  always  more  distinelly  beckons  ^ 

his  warm  and  cheerful  room,  where  a  ‘  7 

him  with  his  lirst-born  son,  who  to-morrow,  in  hol\  'wpi 
laSl  be  received  in  the  bosom  of  the  ('hristian  ('hiireh.  I  he 
whole  scene  is  before  his  inind-the  old  little  j 

of  the  hymns,  the  long  prayer,  and  the  ««-caiuing  ol  t  m  b.  l.v 
Leaviii-'  him,  we  will  look  into  the  parsonage.  Heie  we  see  a 
slmple,'’homelv  room,  with  heavy  beams  to  support 
'fherc  is  a  lar<Te  stove  with  a  bright  fire,  an  old  sola,  in 
corner  the  old-fashioned  clock,  close  to  it  the  cradle,  am  ,  a  ime. 

r  »  tl.«  »  »so  the  hird  in  .t  f  »1>; 

iie-  m  J  th  iov  wlien  looking  at  her  first-born  son,  who 
slee  s  peicef  illv,  his  round  Utile  hands  firmly  grasping  the 
mow  ^  She  listens  to  his  light  breathing;  she  liciirs 

so  mmh  U  it  which  only  a  mother  can  hear-the  tones  ol  joy 

SO  lUUCll  II  ,  P  d  ‘  liofm’C'  tllCV  OOIllo/*  sllO  Wills- 

and  the  sighs  of  the  lutiirc.  >  .  „  "niie  clock  awakes 

pers,  “let  me  rock  my  darling!  1  he  st  ,  V,,  •„„,j,.,.ve 

|,e,.fro,u  tl,e,o  dream,  and  tem.ad.  her  e  <  «  O  “ 


rer  fongids  wander  fat  eat  into  “i  wi 

a  false  inophetess,  or  daane„  ved.  d  “S^! ^  1 
wishes  arc  alrcad}  but  to  .  ,  «;o-lit  *  a  lalliuj?  star  shoots 

ope,,a.hewi,,dowa„d»bom^ 

across  the  heavens,  aiiotlic  „  thinks  *  for  in  the  same 

till  her  soul;  it  is  a  good 

moment,  she  sent  a  ferven  .  pi.  charniing  episode  f'ol- 

of  love.  Christmas-eve  closes  here.  A  tliarnimg  v  ^ 
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lows :  Christmas  in  a  Danish  country  parsonage,  with  all  its 
innocent  joy  and  mirtli.  After  some  reflections  on  the  quiet 
cliarms  of  country  lile,  where  the  stream  of  time  fows  on  so 
noiselessly,  so  gently  as  if  made  lo  draw  the  thoughts  imrard,  we 
meet  again  on  Christmas-day  in  llomo^s  room.  The  god- 
fatliers  have  arrived.  First,  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  Mathias 
llolui,  witli  his  wife  :  he  is  Homo’s  father-in-law,  and  a  strict 
and  orthodox  man  of  the  old  school.  Then  the  liev.  Jereniias 
Top,  with  his  wife ;  both  of  them  sanctimonious  people  of  the 
world.  Finally,  the  Rev.  Henrik  Flint,  with  his  sister ;  he  a 
thorough  sceptic,  and  full  of  Strauss’s  book,  which  had  just 
then  appeared.  The  circle  is  completed  by  Homo,  who,  though 
at  heart  a  rationalist,  still  tries  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a 
believing  Christian.  His  w  ife  enters,  followed  by  Pasop,  the 
faithful  old  dog,  on  her  arms  the  little  candidate  for  baptism. 
Joyfully  blushing,  she  8llow^s  him  to  the  admiring  ladies,  who 
w  ould  never  have  ended  their  encomiums,  if  old  Holm  had  not  re¬ 
minded  them  that  it  was  time  to  go  to  church.  The  Christmas 
sun  shines  brightly  through  the  windows  of  the  little  old 
ehurch,  which  is  already  tilled  with  the  peasants  from  the 
village,  whilst  in  the  pew  near  the  pulpit  the  old  Baronet,  witli 
his  spouse,  has  taken  his  seat.  Cdd  Homo  preaches  a  very 
characteristic  sermon  on  the  scat  of  Christ’s  birth.  He  soon 
leaves  his  subject,  and  proposes  to  speak  of  the  hopes  and  fears 
which  are  felt  by  the  parents  every  time  a  mortal  being  enters 
this  transitorv  abode.  The  child  is  a  citizen  of  this  world; 
which  he  explains  in  a  two-fold  manner.  Taken  in  one  sense, 
it  means  a  s^iirit  descending  from  the  invisible  w^orld  to  take 
shaiH)  and  individuality  here  below' ;  a  spirit  w  ith  a  deep  inborn 
longing  for  that  source  of  light  from  which  it  sprang.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  w  ord  implies  the  duties  of  this  life — to  w  ork  and 
])lod  on,  to  gain  a  livelihood  and  position  in  this  world.  Natu¬ 
rally,  therefore,  hopes  must  be  mixed  w  ith  fears  in  the  heart 
of  the  parents,  who,  in  a  way,  are  responsible  for  the  existence 
of  the  child.  From  the  abstract  he  turns  to  the  concrete,  to 
the  prosaic  every-day  life  as  it  is  in  Denmark,  commonplace 
and  real.  These  are  times  of  fermentation  in  art  and  science  ; 
in  State  and  Church,  the  very  foundations  of  faith  arc  shaken. 
\\  hat  a  terrible  thought,  to  send  out  a  young  and  inexperien¬ 
ced  being  into  the  tumultuous  waves  of  this  wild  and  roaring 
sea,  where  even  many  an  experienced  sailor  founders !  And, 
again,  how'  is  the  child  to  gain  a  livelihood  ?  Denmark  is  but 
a  small  eountrv  ;  everv  available  ground  seems  to  have  been 
taken  up  ah  cady.  Homo  dispels  ail  these  gloomy  clouds  by  a 
quotation  from  Scripture:  “Look  at  the  lilies,”  c^c.  Here 
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he  feels  in  his  elciuent ;  for  fear  of  want  and  old  debts  are 
demons  that  continually  haunt  liiin.  From  cliild  as  genus,  ho 
now  turns  to  the  individual,  Ids  own  son,  tolling  his  congre- 
gjition  according  to  what  principles  he  will  educuto  him. 
Without  being  suspicious  of  anybody,  he  shall  never  put  his 
trust  ill  man.  lie  shall  be  kept  free  from  all  illusions;  his 
passions  shall  early  be  curbed ;  ho  shall  tind  his  glory  in  useful 
enqdoyment,  be  led  to  gain  a  tirni  stand-point  in  every  respect ; 
reason  shall  be  his  light  to  guide  him  through  the  darkness  of 
this  world,  and  tinally  lead  him  to  heaven.  After  the  sermon 
the  child  is  baptized,  and  receives  the  name  ‘‘Adam.’’  The 
congregation  disperses ;  the  simple  peasants  find  the  sermon 
very  nice,  lor  it  was  all  about  the  parson  and  his  son.  J^'ar 
different  is  the  verdict  of  the  god-fathers,  old  Holm  especially 
murmuring  to  himself,  whilst  leaving  the  church,  that  a  clcrgy- 
man’should  never  swerve  from  his  text.  The  next  scene  brings 
us  again  to  the  parsonage.  The  Christmas  dinner  is  over;  the 
health  of  the  child  has  been  drunk;  colfee  is  brought;  Iho 
ladies  sit  together  knitting  and  chatting,  and  the  parsons,  blow¬ 
ing  vast  clouds  of  smoke  from  tlieir  long  pipes,  enter  upon  a 
learned  dispute  about  the  proper  explanation  of  the  verse  : — 
“  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  but  he  that 
“  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.”  The  opinions  on  the  latter 
part  of  tlie  verse  are  much  divided.  deivmias  Toj)  maintains 
that  all  who  are  not  ba])tized  must  become  Satan’s  jirey  ;  whilst 
Flint  thinks  that,  linally,  everybody  shall  be  sav(‘d.  To])  sneers 
at  the  idea  of  a  heaven  where  all  manner  of  rabble  is  received, 
and  conics  back  to  this;  “without  baptism  no  salvation.”  “Then 
“do  you  think  David  is  in  hell?”  Flint  eagerly  exclaims. 
“  No,’’ says  Top,  “but  in  heaven  he  is  not.’’  The  dispute  is 
afterwards  transferred  to  a  different  ground.  Flint  considers  most 
of  the  Scripture  as  myths,  and  is  in  this  again  opposed  by  Top. 
TIio  dispute  becomes‘so  hot,  tliat  old  Holm,  who  can  scarcely 
constrain  his  anger  from  vehemently  bursting  forth,  gives  tliem 
a  sound  reprimand,  and  winds  it  nj)  by  saying,  that  iiolxuly 
should  ever  argue  away  from  him  tlu'  least  word  of  iiis  Itihic, 
and  that  he  considered  Strauss,  and  all  the  other  apostles  of 
mvths,  as  nothing  better  than  iiioiied  disci])les  ot  ^^at^ln.  J  hus 
Christinas  day  ends.  Tliere  is  a  saying  on  the  shor(\s  of  tlu' 
Litthilhdt,  tliat  everv  male  cliild  will  not  only  b(' lik(' his  fatluT, 
but  also  like  his  god-father.  This  is  the  poet’s  excuse;for  having 
(lw(‘lt  so  long  on  this  scene. 

’flu*  fVo/A)  commences  with  lu'autiiul  a|>ostrophe  to 

childhood,  when  truly  W(‘ possessed  Paradise  still.  We  hoped 
so  much  from  the  future;  but  one  alter  one  our  hopes  depart, 
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the  end  of  our  life  is  already  near  at  hand,  and  looking  back  we  feel 
convinced  that  childhood  is,  after  all,  the  brightest  spot  on  its 
gloomy  patli.  Adam  Homo  is  now  five  years  old.  ITe  has 
already  learnt  to  fear  and  to  love;  this  from  his  mother,  and  that 
from  his  father,  who  educates  him  according  to  the  strictest 
principles,  and  from  whom  he  but  seldom  gets  a  smile.  But, 
oh,  how  ditferent  the  mother  !  how  sweet  and  tender !  She 
sings  for  him,  she  plays  with  him,  she  prays  with  him, 
and  gives  him  a  kiss  before  he  goes  to  sleep  in  his  little  bed. 
Everything  she  shares  with  him — his  joys  and  his  sorrows — and, 
withal,  thinks  of  his  education.  Here  is  an  instance :  on  a 
beautiful  summer  morning  we  find  little  Adam  and  his  mother 
sitting  in  the  garden  ;  he  with  his  book  on  his  knee  tr^dng  to 
sjxdl  through  the  lesson  his  father  has  set  him.  F requent  tears 
fall  on  the  page,  for  though  he  can  read  it  he  cannot  understand 
the  verb  ‘‘  to  be,’'  which  ho  has  to  learn,  the  meaning  of  which 
his  father  demands  from  him.  “O  mother  !  dear  mother !  ”  ho 
sighs,  looking  up  to  her  with  his  large  blue  eyes,  O  mother, 
“  what  docs  it  mean,  ‘  to  be,’  I  cannot  understand  that  word  ?  ” 
The  mother,  scarcely  knowing  herself  what  to  answer,  rises  and 
takes  a  stroll  with  him  through  the  garden.  A  little  bird  flies 
across  the  path  ;  “  Look  at  it,”  she  says,  “  how  it  flies  home  to 
“  its  nest  in  the  hedge  !  Hoar  how  it  sings,  whilst  it  prepares 
“  the  bed  for  its  young  ones !  for  to  sing,  to  fly,  to  feed  its  little 
“  ones,  that,  my  Adam,  is  what  tho  birds  call  ‘  to  be.’  Look  at 
“  the  big  snail  creeping  slowly  along  ;  when  the  sun  shines  hot 
“  on  its  back,  then  it  says,  though  you  cannot  hear  it,  ‘  to  be  ’ 
is  to  sport  in  the  warm  sunshine.  And  if  the  trees  could  only 
“speak,  they  would  tell  you,  ^  to  be,’  is  to  stand  in  the  green 
“  grove,  to  bring  forth  leaves  and  blossoms,  to  stretch  out  their 
“  branches  like  long  arms,  to  receive  the  refreshing  shower  and 
the  blessed  sunshine.”  Whilst  thus  from  the  rich  source  of 
her  heart  the  genial  stream  of  words  flowed,  little  Adam  stood 
g  izing  at  her  like  in  a  dream,  listening  to  her  speech  with  a 
serious  face ;  and  with  a  tender,  begging  voice  he  asks  again, 
“  O  mother,  vou  must  tell  me  once  more  what  it  is  ‘to  be  I  ’  ” 
0,  do  I  know  it  myself?”  she  whispers,  and,  overcome  by 
her  motherly  feelings,  she  presses  her  son  to  her  bosom  with 
these  words,  “  When  I  hold  you,  my  darling,  in  my  arms,  and 
“  pray  to  God  for  you,  and  me,  and  all  my  dear  ones,  then  1 
“  know  best  what  it  is  ‘to  be.’  But  we  will  go  to  your  father  ; 
“  ]H'rhaps  he  will  be  able  to  tell  us  tho  meaning  of  the  word  ;  to- 
“  day  [»apa  shall  bo  the  pupil,  and  little  Adam  shall  examine 
“  him.  And  if  ho  can  tell  us  what  it  is  ‘  to  be,’  we  will  both 
“  give  liim  a  kiss.”  A  cry  few  passages  from  Muller  have  found 
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translators  in  tlio  Englisli  language,  but  a  very  favourable  ren¬ 
dering  oi  this  sentiiuent  appeared  some  years  since  in  llowitt’s 
Northern  Jjiterafure : — 

“  ()  inolher,’’  Ailani  si^lu'd,  “toll  iliou  to  mo,” 

And  with  thosi^  words  Ids  larij;o  hluo  oyes  ho  raised, 

As  at  lior  foot  lie  sate,  ami  on  iicr  j^azod, 

“Toll  mo,  dear  motlier,  what  it  moans,  to  he  ? 

AV  hat  those  two  words  can  moan  1  cannot  toll. 

Act,  says  my  father,  I  must  loam  tliem  woU  ; 

1  know  my  lesson  well  from  lino  to  lino. 

Yet  what  to  he  moans  1  cannot  divine.” 

“  To  he  ?  ”  the  parson’s  dauglitor  nhispered  low, 

In  self-communion,  with  a  tjuiot  smile, 

And  strokinj^  with  her  liand  his  chock  the  while, 

“Tlicsc  words,  my  child  !  their  sense  dost  thou  not  kn» 

Nay,  let  not  thy  tears  fall,  but  bear  in  mind 
Tliat  weeping  sometimes  maketh  jieople  blind. 

Now  dry  thine  eyes.  1  yet  may  show  to  thee 
The  meaning  of  these  words  in  some  degree.” 

Thus,  rising  from  the  garden  scat,  she  spoke, 

Whilst  the  boy  clapped  his  hands  for  joy  amain, 

.\nd  full  of  gladness  Hung  aside  his  book, 
llecause  it  tired  him,  as  tlie  slave  his  chain ; 

Then  after  silent  thought,  she  spake  again  : 

“Como,”  and  his  hand  with  tender  love  she  took; 

“  Come,  Adam,  thou  and  1  awhile  will  walk. 

And  thus  about  thy  lesson  can  we  talk.” 

And  through  the  garden  went  the  loving  pair; 

And  full  of  life  and  with  a  roguisli  joy, 

Among  tiic  bushes  hid  tlie  merry  lioy  ; 

Then  with  a  cry  leapt  forth,  his  mother  to  scare. 

Thus  through  tlie  garden-paths  they  took  their  way, 

UiUil  the  meadows  green  before  them  lay  ; 

And  then  a  little  bird  on  pinions  bright, 

ITew  past  them  towards  the  distance  calm  and  bright. 

“  Behold  the  bird  !  ”  said  she  unto  her  son, 

Wlio  gazing  on  its  flight,  beside  her  stood, 

“  See  how  yon  little  bird  hath  (piickly  flown 
Back  to  its  nest  within  the  meadow  wood  ; 

See,  only  with  its  tiny  beak  alone, 

It  makes  a  nest  for  its  beloved  brood. 

To  sing,  to  fly,  to  rear  its  progeny. 

That,  says  the  bird,  my  Adam,  is  to  he. 

And  look  thou  at  the  snail,  which  slowly  fareth 
Along  the  pathway  in  a  shiny  maze, 

Which  ever  with  its  long  horns  roum’  it  itareth. 

Yet  is  so  bashiul,  as  thou  say’st,  always  ; 

When  it  rojoiceih  and  no  food  doth  lack. 

And  the  sun  shines  upon  its  wrinkled  back, 
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Then  doth  it  say,  tlioujrh  thou  no  word  mayst  hear, 
lo  hcy  is  thus  to  move  in  sunshine’ clear  ! 

“  And  if  the  mighty  trees  had  tongues  *as  well 
As  have  the  leaves  and  every  tender  blossom, 

So  that  they  could  of  their  experience  tell, 

And  thou  shouldst  ask  them,  thus  w  ould  tlicy  unbosom 

'I'hcir  vigorous  thoughts  :  to  he  is  to  put  forth 

Ilotli  leaf  and  flow  er,  w  ith  groves  to  crow  n  the  earth ; 

'!'«)  spread,  like  mighty  arms,  their  branches  wide. 

To  be  with  sunshine  and  with  rain  supplied ! 

Whilst  from  the  spring-head  thus  of  her  fresh  feelings. 
Poured  forth  of  easy  w  ords  the  eloquent  stream. 

Stood  Adam,  gazing  as  if  in  a  dream, 

(Jazing,  yet  drinking  in  her  sweet  reve.alings. 

She  paused :  and  troubling  thought  again  came  stealing 
O’er  liim,  and  w  ith  a  voice  of  low'  appealing, 

Again  he  eried,  “  Still,  mother,  tell  to  me, 

'fell  me  once  more  the  meaning  of  to  he 

“  Know  1  myself?”  she  whispered  low'  and  mild: 

'flien  by  the  mother’s  glowing  impulse  led, 

She  lifted  from  the  ground  the  little  child, 

And  clasped  him  to  her  heart,  as  thus  she  said: 

“  When  1  enfold  thee  thus  with  loving  care. 

And  all  my  soul  lift  up  to  God  in  prayer. 

For  thee  and  for  mvself  and  for  mv  dearest. 

Then  w  hat  it  is  to  he  I  feel  the  clearest ! 

“  Put  to  thy  father  let  us  now  return, 

'I’hat  he  may  to  us  these  hard  words  make  plain. 
Perhaps  w  e  from  the  strong  that  light  may  gain, 

Which  w  e,  the  feeble  ones,  cannot  discern. 

— Adam  shall  question,  Peter  shall  explain  ; 

We  both  ol  us  w  ill  go  and  from  him  learn. 

And  both  our  kisses  shall  be  his  rew  ard  ‘ , 

If  he  can  answer  us  this  (jucstion  hard  !  ” 


AVhat  old  ITomo  answered  them,  the  author  does  not  tell  us, 
but  from  heneefortli  lie  did  not  trouble  his  boy  with  lof^ical 
explanations.  From  a  purely  theoretical  he  turned  to  a  more 
sound  and  practical  method  of  education,  with  plenty  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air.  AVe  see  father  and  son  leap  and  run  and  climb 
and  play  toigether  ;  and  when  he  is  tired,  ho  f^oes  to  his  mother, 
who,  in  lier  tender,  womanly  way,  teaches  him  diflerent  tilings, 
and  impr(‘sses  his  mind  w  ith  her  own  habits  of  order,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  reg:ulari(y.  It  is  his  every-day  duty,  to  give  the  bird 
and  tile  dog  their  food  and  water.  1  lerself  a  poetic  mind,  she  w'ns 
lint  afraid  to  do  him  harm  by  a  little  poetry,  and  taught  him 
some  <»f  tile  well-known  simple  Danisii  songs  and  tunes;  and 
charming  it  was  to  hear  them  sing,  in  tlie  evening,  when  all  the 
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work  was  done,  a  song  in  praise  of  old  Denmark.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  she  read  a  passage  from  God's  AVord  to  him,  and  explained 
it  in  her  simjde  way ;  and  in  the  evening  she  called  him  to  the 
window  to  show  him  the  innumerable  stars,  and  tell  him  of 
God's  love  to  us.  She  truly  knew  what  it  meant  “  to  edueate/'  an 
art  which  npgrown  ])eoplo  so  very  seldom  understand.  They 
sliow  themselves  so  higli  and  so  rich  in  mind,  that  the  child 
must  feel  quite  low  and  poor ;  whilst  an  educator  should  just 
descend,  and,  in  spite  of  his  great  wisdom,  become  like  a  little 
child— a  new  method,  which  God  himself  taught  us,  when  he 
sent  he  sent  his  Son  down  to  our  world.  Little  Adam  is  the 
favourite  of  all  the  servants,  in  fact  of  the  whole  village,  and 
being  the  parson's  son  is  much  petted,  so  that  soon  ambition, 
like  a  little  serpent,  began  to  creep  into  the  paradise  of  his  heart. 
Of  all  his  playmates  he  likes  none  better  than  little  Annie,  the 
daughter  of  their  neighbour  the  sexton.  They  learn  their 
lessons  together,  and  play  together.  One  day,  whilst  strolling 
through  the  fields  together,  Adam  points  out  to  Annie  the  dusty 
high-road  in  the  distance. 

“  Look,^'  he  says,  ‘‘  that  is  the  way  to  Aarhuus  ;  in  a  few  years 
“  I  shall  go  there  to  college,  and  then  1  shall  come  back  as  a 

parson."  Yes,"  Annie  eagerly  exclaims,  and  then  you  will 
“  marry  me."  And  in  their  childish  manner  they  revel  in  this  idea. 
Swiftly  do  those  joyful  years  fly  past ;  Adam  is  now  twelve  years 
old.  One  bright  morning  the  carriage  holds  before  the  door ; 
Adam  with  his  motlier  get  in  and  away  it  goes,  away  from  homo 
for  the  first  time,  towards  Aarhuus.  As  no  pupils  live  in  the 
school,  a  room  has  to  be  found  in  the  town,  with  an  old  tailor, 
Drandt,  who  promises  duly  to  take  care  of  the  boy.  He  is 
examined  by  the  head  master  and  placed  in  the  lowest  class. 
After  many  many  tears,  the  mother  tears  herself  away  from  her 
boy,  who  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  left  alone  with  all 
his  sorrows.  Before  going  to  bed,  he  looks  out  of  the  window 
of  his  little  room,  to  find  the  direction  where  Voile  lay,  for  then^ 
was  his  home  and  his  hcari..  At  last,  he  thought  lie  had  found 


the  exact  spot  on  the  horizon,  there  over  that  large  forest, 
already  shrouded  by  the  blue  mists  of  the  evening.  Jlis  tears 
begin  again  to  flow  :  “  Oh,"  he  sighs,  ‘‘nine  long  miles  are  now 
“between  mo  and  Veile  ;  never,  perhaps,  in  this  world,  shall  1 


“  see  my  good  father  and  mother  again.  There  conics  the  moon, 
“  liow  red,  how  big  !  Ao,  how  much  nicer  she  was  at  home  ! 
“  the  Veile  moon  I  shall  never  forget !  it  is  tlie  most  beautiful  in 
“  the  whole  world  !  There  is  the  great  Hear,  and  tliere  is  nortli, 
“  and  tliere,"  and  liis  voice  was  clioked  by  tears,  “  there  is  soutli. 


“  and  there  is  the  sea,  where  one  can  sail  along 


the  coast  of 
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Jutland  homo  to  Voile.”  Gentle  sleep  puts  an  end  to  his 
sorrows.  The  next  morning  he,  for  the  first  time,  ^oes  to  tlic 
scliool,  and  is  much  teased  by  the  boys;  so  it  goes  on  for  some 
weeks,  till  he  gains  a  position  at  the  expense  of  the  simjdicity 
he  brought  from  home.  80011  lie  is  not  ashamed  to  read  half 
his  lessons  out  of  a  book  under  the  table,  to  toll  an  untruth  if  an 
iidvaiitagc  might  be  gained  by  it,  and  to  ridicule  his  masters. 
Pride  also  found  a  ready  receptacle  in  his  heart,  which  particu¬ 
larly  showed  itself  when  ho  came  home  for  the  holidays.  Then 
he  spoke  in  a  lofty  strain  to  his  old  playmates,  and  used  words 
wliich  almost  made  their  hairs  stand  on  end,  rhomboid,  paradox, 
etc.  ;  he  told  them  about  the  moon  and  the  stars,  and  that 


Denmark  properly  was  called  Thule,  lie  progressed  favourably 
at  scliool  till  he  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  a  circumstance 
occurred  which,  for  a  time,  seriously  disturbed  his  peace  of  mind. 
Old  Prandt  about  this  time  married  again,  a  girl  scarcely 
twenty  years  old,  Stine  Hausen.  Our  hero  actually  feels  for 
the  first  time  loveks  cruel  dart,  l^^ven  when  reading  his  Cicero 
and  Virgil,  her  image  is  before  his  eyes  ;  he  wanders  alone  in  the 
woods  and  pours  forth  his  feelings  in  poems  to  Stine,  a  specimen 
of  which  is  given.  The  whole  atfair  is  brought  to  a  climax  one 
summer’s  evening.  Old  Prandt  was  at  the  far  end  of  his  garden, 
inspecting  his  cabbages,  whilst  Adam,  who  was  also  in  the 
garden,  but  nearer  the  house,  accidentally  casts  a  glance  through 
the  open  window  into  the  room.  There,  to  his  intense  delight, 
ho  saw  Stine  reclining  on  the  sofa,  apparently  asleep,  but  with 
a  sly  smile  on  lier  lips.  Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  the  red 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  that  illumined  her  face,  was  not  certain, 
but  truly  there  was  on  those  cheeks  a  deeper  blush  than  usual. 
Adam  cannot  resist  any  longer  ;  he  quickly  leaps  through  the 
window,  and,  with  a  trembling  heart,  imprints  a  gentle  kiss  on 
those  ruddy  cheeks.  Scarcely  liad  lie  plucked  the  forbidden  fruit, 
when  the  window  was  suddenlv  shut  from  outside  with  a  violent 


noise,  though  there  certainly  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  wind 
that  evening.  It  was  old  Prandt,  who,  already  suspicious,  had, 
from  a  distance,  watched  all  the  movements  of  the  boy.  The 
scene  that  followed  may  easily  be  imagined  ;  and  the  final  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  Adam  had  to  seek  other  lodgings.  He  now 
felt  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself,  and  with  renewed  zeal  ap¬ 
plies  himself  to  his  studies.  Put  these  had  naturally  suffered 
so  much  whilst  Cupid  was  his  master,  that  at  the  next  examin¬ 
ation  ho  got  no  prize,  and  was  not  promoted  into  a  higher  class  ; 
for,  alas  I  the  only  subject  in  which  he  miglit  have  passed  his 
examination  satisfactorily  was  ars  amandi.  This,  together  with 
a  sound  warning  letter  from  home,  stirred  up  his  naturally 
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ambitious  mind,  and  after  three  years’  diligent  study,  he  was  de¬ 
clared  fit  to  leave  college  and  enter  the  university  at  Copenhagen. 
In  his  first  examination  there,  the  so-called  examen  artiuin,  ho 
carried  olf  honours,  and  the  Second  Canto  eoncliides  with  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  epistle  from  his  father  and  mother.  Old  Homo, 
after  expressing  his  joy  at  this  ha])py  event,  wishes  Adam  to 
choose  for  himself  a  fixed  plan  for  his  life,  and  gives  him  good 
advice  how  to  move  and  gain  a  position  in  the  society  of  the 
capital,  referring  to  his  own  experience  when  he  was  a  student 
liimself.  The  chief  rule  he  lays  down  is,  to  humour  the  tempers  of 
the  different  people  he  comes  in  contact  witli,  and  never  to  opjioso 
the  opinions  of  anybody  from  whom  favours  might  bo  expected. 
The  whole  letter  is  an  able  exposition  of  the  great  art  the 
French  call  navoir  rirrCy  and  a  man  following  up  these  rules 
must,  humanly  speaking,  find  success  in  t/n's  world  ;  and  that 
is  the  great  and  only  object  old  Homo  had  in  view  for  his  son. 
Far  different  the  letter  from  ^Irs.  Homo.  After  duly  congratu¬ 
lating  her  son,  she  reminds  him  of  the  avenue  of  old  trees  be¬ 
tween  their  garden  and  the  sea,  where  he,  when  a  little  boy,  often 
used  to  walk  with  her.  She  tells  him  that  this  place  is  still  her 
fiivourite  walk,  and  how  her  thoughts  always  are  with*  her  son, 
when  she  walks  there  and  looks  out  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
which  now  separate  them.  Yes,  my  Adam,”  she  writes,  “  you 
“  are  now  sailing  on  the  vast  ocean  of  life;  every  wave  bears  you 
“  farther  away  from  your  mother,  who  loves  you  more  thanany- 
‘‘  body  else  on  this  earth,  and  who  cannot  follow  you.”  8ho 
finally  makes  him  promise  her  to  write  to  her  every  month,  and 
tb  tell  her  about  all  his  concerns.  This  letter  is  such  a  fresh 
effusion  from  her  tender  motherly  heart,  that,  like  the  sinking 
sun  still  illumines  the  clouds  above  with  a  flash  of  golden  light, 
Adam’s  heart  was  still  joyfully  moved,  after  he  had  laid  the 
letter  down.  The  joyful  liope  and  the  painful  longing  mingled 
in  indescribably  sweet  harmony,  whilst  he  looked  out  into  the 
distance  towards  Jutland,  where  a  large  and  bright  star  was 
glittering  between  the  fleeting  clouds. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  T/iircl  Canto y  the  first  term  of  Adam’s 
university  life  is  described.  Life  seems  like  an  enchanted 
garden,  where  dark  and  mysterious  avenues  lose  themselves  in 
the  distance.  Hopes,  powerful  and  brilliant,  as  they  are  in  the 
time  of  youth,  give  their  colour  to  all  his  ideas.  When  listening 
to  the  lectures  of  learned  professors,  he  sees  himself  already, 
at  some  future  time,  standing  in  their  place  as  a  celebrated 
apostle  of  science.  Vanity,  as  will  always  be  the  case,  has  a 
large  share  in  moulding  his  ideals  ;  wheii  in  church  he  hears 
an  eloquent  sermon,  by  some  celebrated  pulpit- orator  of  the 
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motropolis,  he  feels  as  if  tlie  clerical  career  should  he  liis 
hii^hcst  aim  ;  when  in  the  theatre  some  famous  play  is  acted 
by  the  first  actors  of  the  day,  men  of  a  first-class  position  in 
s(K*iety,  the  histrionic  or  poetic  laurel  crown  has  a  seducing 
charm  for  him :  and  when,  on  Sundays,  the  promenades  are 
lu-owded  with  fashionably-dressed  ladies,  our  hero,  clcar-cyi‘d 
as  few  men,  sees  in  every  ])retty  girl  his  future  bride.  It  is 
all  ioatoHV  dc  rosCy  which  tlicn  reflects  itself  in  a  long  letter 
home,  which,  in  itself  is  a  classically-finished  picture  of  the 
Copenhagen  students  life.  An  account  of  a  fashionable  soiree 
follows,  at  the  house  of  a  rich  banker,  to  which  Adam  was 
invited,  beeausc  he  had  entered  the  university  at  the  same 
time  as  the  banker’s  son,  and  had  afterwards  cultivated  his 
accpiaintance  to  some  extent.  As  this  evening  was  to  be  of 
importance  in  Adam’s  life,  we  will  follow  him  to  the  banker’s 
house.  Three  brilliantly  lighted  saloons  arc  thrown  o})en  for 
tlu'  compiny.  In  the  first  the  older  gentlemen  arc  engaged 
in  card-})laying,  and,  as  only  men  who  can  boast  of  some  glit- 
l(‘ring  order  on  their  breast,  are  to  be  admitted  to  this  sanctum, 
the  visitor  is  quite  dazzled  by  all  those  shining  stars  and 
ribands ;  like  the  midtitudc  of  stars  on  the  heavenlv  firmament, 
it  is  quite  bewildering.  In  the  second  saloon  the  supper-table 
is  laid  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  younger  members  of  the  company 
have  assembled  for  a  game  and  a  dance.  But  as  yet  the  ])roper 
spirit  seems  to  be  wanting,  and  the  usual  nervousness  at  the 
beginning  of  such  a  party  prevails.  ’J'his  is  soon  changed  by 
the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  an  elegantly-dressed  gentleman, 
ago  somewhere  between  thirty  and  sixty,  but  still  of  an  aston¬ 
ishingly  youthful  bearing  and  appearance,  who  goes  by  the 
name  of  Van  Pahlen.  lie  is  at  once  introduced  to  Adam  Homo, 


and  recognises  in  him,  immediately,  the  sort  of  man  he  was  in 
want  of.  They  both  enter  with  life  and  spirit  into  all  the  games, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  evening  never  flags  till  the  late  hour 
when  the  companv  breaks  up.  hh’om  that  day  Adam  and 
Pahlen  are  inseparable,  h'rom  morning  till  ev('ning  they  stroll 
about  togctlu']*,  their  whoh^  day  one  scene  of  dissipation. 
Adam’s  tribute  on  the  altar  of  friendship  is  only  time,  Pahlen’s, 
billiards,  theatre,  balls,  t'ce.  With  life-like  reality,  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  growth  of  this  friendshij),  and  the  gradual  but  sure 
undermining  of  Adam’s  innocence,  are  described,  f  )f  this  ])art  of 
till'  drama,  we  will  only  cast  a  glance  at  the  concluding  scene; 
t  hie  day  the  two  friends  were  riding  together  through  one  of 
llu' suburbs  ot‘  ( ’opi'iihagi'n,  Adam  in  front  at  a  shai’p  gallnj). 
i’alilen  reminds  him  t hat  t he  horse  was  his,  and  begs  him  not  to 
over-exert  it ;  but  -Vdam  returns  a  proud  answer  and  gallo[)S 
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away.  They  soon  roacli  an  inn,  where  Pahlen  is  (lotonnined  to 
have  liis  revenge.  Alter  liaving  largely  partaken  ot*  hot  ])iincli, 
ho  lays  a  wager  that  Adam  would  not  have  the  courage  to  kiss 
the  wile  ot  the  innkeeper,  who  just  at  that  moment  is  entering 
the  room.  Adam,  heated  by  the  punch  he  had  drunk,  does  noi. 
hesitate  one  moment,  but,  in  the  most  impetuous  manner,  on- 
braces  and  kisses  the  woman.  Jler  shrieks  attract  the  notiie 
ot*  her  husband,  who  knocks  Adam  down,  whilst  Ikdden,  on 
the  sola,  is  almost  dying  with  laughter,  'this  was  too  much 
for  Adam’s  proud  soul;  he  broke  with  Jkdden  at  once,  re¬ 
pented  of  it  a  few  days  afterwards,  but  as  l*ahlen  from  hence¬ 
forth  treated  him  as  if  he  had  never  seen  him  before,  he  again 
returned  to  his  former  (piiet  life.  Ilut,  alas,  how  ditferent  did 
everything  look  now!  He  had  arrived  at  a  turning  ]'.oint 
in  his  life. 


e  sec  our  hero  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Canto  trying 
in  vain  to  settle  down  to  his  theological  studies.  How  insipid 
did  they  now  appear  to  him  !  He  had  so  accustomed  himsell*  to 
an  idle  sort  of  life,  that  he  must  continue  it.  One  consequc  iic*' 
of  this  was  that  he  did  not  advance  one  stej),  and  the  other  tliat 
he  got  deep  into  debts.  His  allowance  from  home  was  but 
small,  and  soon  he  had  to  resort  to  that  means  of  making  a 
living  so  common  among  the  poorer  students  in  Copenhagen, 
namely,  to  give  private  lessons.  One  of  them  was  in  the  housi‘ 


of  a  rich  nobleman.  Count  de  Fix. 


His  lirst  i’/troduction  there 


is  characteristic.  He  is  ushered  into  the  room  by  servants  in 
gorgeous  liveries.  The  two  boys  whom  he  is  to  instruct  roni]) 
about  in  the  room,  and  scarcely  take  any  notice  of  him.  l^oc  n 
the  Countess  enters  accompanied  by  her  daughter  Clara,  who  is 
to  take  part  in  the  history  lessons.  The  appearance  of  this 
dashing  young  lady  completely  bewilders  our  hero,  and  he  can 
scarcely  answer  the  (piestions  of  the  Countess  ;  for,  truly,  hei*e 
was  before  him  an  ideal  more  beauteous  than  his  boldest  dreams 


could  fashion  it.  With  great  trouble  he  gets  through  the  first, 
hour ;  and  when  at  home,  in  his  little  room,  he  had  to  conless  to 
himself  that  an  indescribable  longing  drew  him  towards  Claia. 
That  same  evening  Clara  herself,  when  looking  at  the  reflection 
of  her  really  charming  face  in  her  looking-glass,  came  to  tlu' 
conclusion  that  so  young  a  teacher  could  not  possibly  be  blind, 
and  that  history  was  by  no  means  such  an  uninteresting  subject 
as  she  had  thought.  With  great  humour  the  development  ot 
this  /iaison  is  carried  through.  On  Adam’s  part  it  was  love, 
heartfelt  and  true ;  on  the  part  of  Clara,  almost  exclusively 
coquetry.  The  result  may  easily  be  imagined.  One  day  Clara 
was  cold,  the  next  again  excessively  friendly,  and  Adam’s 
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feelings,  every  day,  took  shape  accordingly.  Once,  the  old 
Countess,  who  otherwise  always  was  present  at  these  lessons, 
was  called  out,  to  receive  a  long-expected  visitor,  and  Adam,  for 
the  first  time,  was  alone  with  Clara,  as  also  the  two  boys,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  were  not  tliere.  She  seemed  par¬ 
ticularly  cross,  never  looked  at  him,  and  would  scarcely  answer 
his  questions.  But  Adam  was  determined  not  to  let  the 
lavourable  opportunity  slip,  but  make  a  bold  attack.  The 
subject  of  the  lesson  was  Homan  history,  and  they  had  just 
arrived  at  that  point  where  the  “  k'jr  cannivja  ”  was  passed,  which 
.sanctioned  marriages  between  patricians  and  plebeians.  ( hir 
liero  highly  eulogized  this  institution,  proving  clearly,  at  least 
to  himself,  that  this  was  the  root  from  which  Home’s  greatness 
sprang.  Clara,  to-day,  in  lier  most  aristocratic  humour,  coldly 
overthrew  all  his  reasons  by  saying,  that  the  first  germ  for 
1  tome’s  destruction  was  laid  by  this  act,  and  that  such  tilings 
in  our  days  would  only  do  for  fairy  tales  and  novels;  but  that, 
in  the  real  world,  like  always  seeks  like.  More  than  ever  did 
Adam  icel  the  immense  gulf  between  her  and  him.  lie  can 
stand  it  no  longer,  and,  pleading  ill,Mic  abruptly  linishes  his 
lesson.  Cladly  would  Clara  now  have  called  him  back  and 
given  him  a  kind  look,  a  smile ;  but  in  vain,  he  had  gone  to 
return  no  more.  “  AVhy,”  .she  exclaims,  when  alone,  “must, 
‘•  just  to  day,  mamma  not  allow  me  to  wear  my  pink  dress,  and 
‘‘  ])ut  me  in  such  a  bad  humour  I”  Thus  thought  Clara,  whilst 
Adam,  in  the  wildest  emotion,  hastens  home.  He  threw  himself 
on  his  sofa,  and  gave  wav  to  his  grief.  Life  seemed  to  him  now 
a  dark  nothingness,  without  an  aim  worthy  to  live  for.  He  had 
fanciixl  that  she  really  loved  him  ;  he  had  built  a  fairy-temple 
on  a  foundation  of  sand  ;  he  had  put  into  it  all  his  thoughts,  his 
hoj)es,  his  ideals  ;  in  it  alone  he  had  lived, — and  now  one  wave 
liad  come  and  swept  it  all  away.  He  began  quickiy  to  pace  up 
and  down  in  his  room  till  it  grew  dark,  and  little  Lottie,  the 
.servant,  came  to  bring  lire.  For  the  first  time  it  strikes  him 
that  she  is  beautiful ;  his  heart  is  overflowing  with  grief;  he 
wants  some  soul  to  comfort  him,  some  kindred  heart,  into 
which  lie  could  pour  out  all  his  sorrows.  He  vehemently 
embraces  Lot  tie,  and  draws  lier  down  beside  him  on  the  sofa.  The 
]K)or  girl,  who  long  since  had  secretly  loved  Adam,  in  vain 
resists  his  passionate  advances.  Strange  is  the  mind  of  man, 
and  where  is  the  sage  who  could  fully  understand  it  ?  He  who 
lor  trilling  deeds  lacks  the  courage,  will  often  easily  enter 
on  the  boldest  undertakings  ;  he  who  cannot  see  blood  will 
often  boldly  rush  into  the  midst  of  battle  ;  he  who  dare  not 
touch  a  Clara,  does  not  hesitate  to  seduce  a  little  Lottie.  Mys- 
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terious  is  tlie  labyrinth  of  fate.  Because  a  vounj;  and  vain 
countess  could  not  wear  a  pink  dress,  it  became  niglit  in  Adam's 
soul,  made  him  blind  to  all  reasons  of  honour,  and  poor  Lottie 
must  fall.  Sli ‘jilted  by  a  proud  coquette,  whom  he  still  loved 
with  all  his  heart,  he  made  a  girl  a  mistress  who  never  had 
laid  snares  for  him.  Many  and  beautiful  retlections  on  passion 
follow.  To  crown  all  his  misfortunes,  Adam  about  this  time 
loses  most  of  his  private  lessons,  because  he  no  longer  attended 
properly  to  them ;  and,  worst  of  all,  he  received  a  letter  from 
home,  ill  which  his  father  told  him  that  he  was  reduced  to  such 
straits,  as  not  to  bo  able  to  send  him  any  more  monthly 
allowance,  lie  hopes,  however,  that  tliis  will  not  seriously 
atlbct  Adam,  since  he  had  always  spoken  in  such  glowing  terms 
of  his  splendid  tiiiaiieial  condition.  This  shock  was  hard,  but 
it  was  beueticial,  for  it  all  at  once  awoke  Adam  from  the  dream- 
life  in  which  he  had  spent  the  last  month  or  two.  Now  that 
misfortunes  crowded  upon  him,  he  felt  an  elasticity  of  mind,  an 
ener<jv  totally  unknown  to  him  in  the  briijht  days  of  dreamy 
happiness.  'lliere  was  no  other  way  open ;  some  bold  step 
must  be  taken.  The  tirst  thought  was,  that  he  now  must  give 
up  Lottie,  who  had  only  been  a  toy  to  soothe  him  in  his  dark 
hours.  Still  he  felt  truly  sorry  for  her,  and  after  he  had  taken 
humble  lodgings  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town,  ho  sent  her  a 
letter,  inforniing  her,  in  the  kindest  manner  possible,  that  she 
must  try  to  for^jet  him,  and  enclosed  all  the  ready  money  ho 
had  in  his  ])ossession.  The  next  thing  was  to  sell  his  watch, 
his  books,  and  alibis  best  clothes,  and  to  accejit  an  appointment 
as  teacher  in  a  lar<je  school,  where  the  remuneration  certainly 
is  small,  but  just  sutlicient  to  keep  him  alive,  and  to  satisfy  the 
most  pressing  of  his  creditors.  In  shabby  attire  we  see  our 
hero  now  every  day  skulk  through  the  most  lonely  streets,  in 
order  not  to  meet  former  friends.  From  morning  till  evening 
he  has  to  sit  in  his  class  and  instruct  dull  youths  in  the  lirst 
rudiments  of  Latin  and  (Ireek,  till  he  lias  driven  away  every 
reasonable  thoujjht  from  his  head  by  the  constant  monotony 
and  repetition  ;  and  when  night,  the  time  of  rest  lor  the 
weary  has  come,  he  must  sit  up  late,  to  pursue  his  own  studies, 
^lonths  passsed  in  this  manner.  “  With  what’’  asks  the  ])oet, 
shall  we  (‘ompare  the  soul  that  has  to  leave  the  paradise, 
“  which  it  believed  his,  at  whose  door  sorrow,  stern  and  real, 
“  knocks  for  the  lirst  time  ?  It  is  like  a  nation,  which  peacefully 
“  and  securely  lived  in  a  fertile  plain  for  many  years.  But  sud- 
“  denly  a  powerful  enemy  appears  and  drives  them  away  Irom 
‘‘  their  homes.  I’hey  haVe  to  seek  a  place  of  refuge  among  the 
high  mountains ;  there  they  have  to  uceustom  themselves  to 
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“  tlie  cold  blasts,  to  walk  on  ^riddy  lielglits,  to  find  a  path  tliroiigli 
‘Mhc  gloomy  pine  lorcsts.  Ihit  this  time  of  hardships  becomes  a 
“blessing  to  tliem  ;  now  tliat  dangers  surroiind  lliem  on  all 
“sides,  the  liidden  ])ower  wliieli  was  slumbering  in  their  breast, 
“awakes,  their  views  expand,  without  sorrow  they  can  look 
“  down  upon  the  blo«)ming  plains  which  they  formerly  inhabilod, 
“  and  with  a  proud  feeling  of  liberty  breatlic  the  free  mountain 
“  air.’*  In  this  spirit  Adam  battled  with  adverse  fate  alone,  fur 
his  letters  home  spoke  of  nothing  but  hap])iness. 

( d*  the  /V/ZA  CantOy  although  particularly  full  of  beautil'ul 
retlections,  we  shall  give  but  a  short  sketch.  In  spite  of  all  his 
toiling  from  morning  till  night,  Adam  could  scarcely  get  on. 
He  lost  all  confidence  in  himself,  and  it  became  dark  night  in 
his  soul.  If  anybody  had  now  taken  his  life  from  him,  he 
would  not  haye  cared  for  it,  because  there  was  not  even  the 
slightest  ray  of  hope  to  illumine  the  gloom  :  and  what  is  lile 
without  hope?  lie  sank  deeper  and  deeper;  his  only  com¬ 
panions  were  two  ahandoned  girls  ;  they  were  the  only  beings 
who  spoke  in  a  kind  strain  to  him  ;  but  this  state  could  not  last 
for  any  length  of  time — the  crash  was  near  at  hand.  One  dark 
and  stoi  niy  night,  a  better  feeling  in  his  heart  suddenly  roused 
him  to  his  senses  ;  he  tore  himself  forcibly  away  from  his  orgies. 
There  he  stood  in  the  street,  haggard  and  pale,  his  hair  dis¬ 
hevelled  by  the  wild  gusts  of  wind  ;  all  his  resources  were  com- 
])letely  exhausted,  all  his  prospects  blighted,  all  his  friends  had 
forsaken  him  ;  there  was  fever  in  his  blood,  fever  in  his  brain, 
and,  without  an  aim,  he  swil'tly  ran  through  the  dark  and  silent 
streets,  till  at  last  he  found  himself  on  Ijangebro,  the  bridge 
which  connects  Copenhagen  with  Christianshorn.  There  he 
stood  still  for  a  moment,  llelow  him  the  waves  of  the  8ound 
splashed  their  white  foam  against  the  breakers,  and  above,  dark 
masses  of  clouds,  endless,  unbroken,  and  completely  hiding 
('very  star,  sailed  rapidly  across  the  heavens.  “  Oh  !  ”  he  sighs, 
“  too  small  is  this  earth  for  all  its  endless  sorrows,  therefore 


“  the  sea  was  made  so  largo  and  deep;  its  voice  calls  me,  its 
“  arms  are  outstretched  towards  me,  already  it  has  lifted  up  its 
“  soft  coverlet,  gently  to  spread  it  over  me,  when  the  last  step  of 
“  this  dismal  life  has  been  taken.  Deep  in  its  waters  no  dawn 
“  shall  wake  me  to  a  new  day  full  of  terrors.  Why  do  I  hesi- 
“  tate?  The  dark  gates  arc  opened,  death  stares  me  in  the  eyes; 

I  feel  it,  mv  hour  has  come!  How  the  storm  howls  !  How 
“  the  waves  lift  higher  their  foamy  crests  !  They  want  to  seize 
“  their  victim !  Away  from  pain  and  need  !  Before  me 
]H'aco,  behind  me  only  death !  ”  With  these  thoughts  be 
quickly  began  to  mount  the  balustrade ;  but  before  he  could 
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accomplish  this  a  strong  hand  tore  liim  away  from  behind,  and 
a  deep  voice  asked  liim  whether  lie  was  mad.  A  tall  man, 
wliom  he  had  never  seen  before,  stood  there,  lie  felt  ashamed, 
and,  faltering  an  excuse,  he  hastened  home,  always  followed  by 
the  stranger,  who  never  lost  sight  of  liim  till  he  had  reached 
his  lodgings.  “  Was  that  my  good  genius,  who  saved  me  from 
“  the  brink  of  an  abvss  ?  lie  mused,  wliile  lying  in  his  bed. 
lie  came  to  no  conclusion,  for  liis  constitution,  wrought  up  to 
highest  pitch  of  excitement,  w’as  quite  broken  by  the  sudden 
reaction.  He  was  really  and  seriously  ill,  and  soon  became  so 
delirious,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  what  passed  around  him. 
hor  several  weeks  he  continued  in  this  state,  hanging  between 
life  and  death,  till,  at  last,  the  decisive  crisis  came.  lie 
happily  passed  it,  and  one  morning,  after  a  night's  quiet 
slumber,  he  awoke,  still  weak,  but  refreshed,  and  completely 
out  of  danger.  He  looked  around  him.  But  did  his  eyes 
deceive  him  ?  There  was  his  mother  sitting  by  his  bedside. 
And  it  was  no  dream,  but  sweet  reality ;  she  stretched  her  liand 
towards  him,  she  looked  at  him  with  those  same  eyes,  so  full  of 
beauty  and  soul,  that  had  sent  him  the  last  good-night,  before 
falling  asleep,  when  still  he  was  a  blessed  child,  lie  could 
constrain  himself  no  longer,  but,  bending  forward  in  his  bed, 
laid  his  head  to  his  mother's  breast,  and  silently  wept.  How 
had  she  come  here  ?  Little  explanation  was  required.  Long 
since,  her  mother's  eye  had  looked  through  the  veil  spread 
over  every  letter  Adam  sent  home  ;  she  had  added  experience 
to  experience,  and  when,  at  last,  no  more  letters  arrived,  she 
hastened  over  to  Copenhagen,  full  of  the  gloomiest  forebodings, 
just  in  time  to  save  her  child  from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and 
prove  a  faithful  nurse' to  him.  Without  reproving  her  son  for 
the  past,  she  gently  applied  the  liealing  influences  of  a  true 
heart's  religion  to  his  mind,  and  not  in  vain.  Tlie  lesson 
Adam  had  received  in  the  past  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
turn  a  more  perverse  heart  than  his.  The  time  of  his  youtli 
seemed  renewed,  and  again  we  see  the  ‘‘  man  "  Adam  kneel 
by  the  side  of  his  mother,  and  pray  fervently  for  grace  and 
strength  to  continue  in  the  newly-begun  course.  And  when 
completely  restored  to  health,  he  bid  adieu  to  liis  mother, 
who  returned  to  Jutland  ;  she  could  part  without  fear  for  the 
future. 

The  end  of  this  Canto  preliminarily  introduces  a  new  figures 
on  the  scene.  Adam,  during  the  following  years,  studied  most 
assiduously,  and  seldom  mixed  in  society.  Once  only  he  met, 
at  a  party,  a  being  who  was  to  become  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  for  his  future  life :  who  was  destined  to  become  his 
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p;oo(l  angel  in  the  severest  trials,  his  ‘‘  Beatrice’’  to  lead  him 
to  brighter  realms.  This  was  Alma  Sfjerne,  the  daughter 
of  a  large  gardener  in  one  of  the  western  suburbs  of  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Like  a  gentle  flower,  she  bloomed  amidst  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  the  metropolis,  pure  and  unsullied  by  its  tainting 
influences. 


V. 

A  SECT  OF  “  FILTHY  DREAMERS.”* 

WVj  mention  this  work  to  our  readers,  not  in  the  thouglit 
that  to  most  of  them  it  can  be  either  a  desirable  or  even 
interesting  task  to  peruse  it,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the 
tendencies  of  heathenism,  or,  wliich  is  the  same  thing,  the 
unrenewed,  unguided,  and  unenlightened  human  mind.  The 
work  is  of  great  interest,  and  even  of  importance.  We 
know  very  little  of  Hindooism  in  this  country.  Some  of  our 
ndigious  teachers,  especially  some  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church — not  many,  it  is  true,  but  men  of  great  weight  and 
power — have  attempted  to  inspire  us  with  afiection  for  the 
abstractions  of  Hindooism;  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
its  high-toned  mysticism,' and  so  on.  As  we  have  said,  we  know 
little  of  it.  What  we  do  know  has  not  either  created  within  us 
feelings  of  veneration  or  given  to  us  at  all  the  thought  that 
there  was  in  it  anything  that  could  really  help  the  yearning 
and  disconsolate  spirit  of  man.  Its  pictorial  and  symbolic 
words  have,  very  frequently,  at  the  chemic  touch  of  a  scholar 
like  ^lax  ^liiller,  opened  up  before  us  a  great  wonder¬ 
land,  like  that  of  the  old  Teutonic  mythology — a  diverse 
and  dilferent,  and  yet  like  mode  of  reading  ofl‘  and  turning 
into  symbolism  the  abstractions  of  the  human  spirit  and 
the  occult  forces  of  nature,  making  both  concrete,  sensuous, 
idolatrous,  and,  in  most  instances,  horrible  or  ludicrous, 
^leantime,  while  scholars  and  pliilologists  are  at  work  upon  the 
vast  stores  of  the  literature  of  Hindooism,  there  emerge  before 
us  sects  revealing  that  whatever  may  be  the  abstract  dream, 
the  fantastic  shape  of  aerial  or  sensuous  beauty,  the  man  hini- 
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self  corrupts  the  very  conception  to  the  purposes  of  utter  beast¬ 
liness  and  brutality :  this  is  the  story  of  the  volume  before  us. 
As  we  have  said,  we  by  no  means  suppose  that  it  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  ordinary  readers ;  but  it  is  an  illustration  for  Dr. 
Colenso,  and  other  writers  like  him,  who  maintain,  as  he  tells 
us,  that  the  Bible  is  written  on  the  human  heart,  without  the 
need  of  the  external  letter,  and  that  the  belief  in  the  living 
God  would  remain  as  sure  as  ever,  were  the  whole  Bible  re¬ 
moved.  As  an  illustration  steps  into  the  witness  box  the  sect 
of  the  Mahiirajcis,  a  sect  of  men  whose  religion  is  simply  a 
creed  of  profligacy,  debauchery,  and  licentiousness,  themselves 
treated  with  reverence  and  profound  veneration,  as  every  one  a 
kind  of  offspring  of  the  god  Krishna.  F rom  their  birth,  they  are 
the  precocious  practisers  of  every  depravity,  only  receiving  the 
smiles  of  women,  and  the  abject  and  debasing  servility  of  men; 
living  not  only  as  gross  sensualists,  but  making  tliis  the  very 
essential  of  their  religious  faith  and  practice.  They  sweep 
clean  and  entirely  away  all  ideas  of  conscience,  pollution,  sin. 
AVhy,  look,  the  Maharaj  says,  speaking  of  the  marriage  of 
Krishna : — 

If,  as  between  God  and  this  world,  there  has  existed  only  tho 
relation  of  father  and  children  (as  maintained  hy  them),  then  S'ri 
Krishna  w’onld  not  have  married  these  maidens.  Ihit  in  God  all 
relations  abide.  Loth  man  and  woman  have  sprung  from  God. 
Wherefore,  with  God,  the  two  species  of  man  and  woman  do  not  exist. 
Loth  these  are  the  spirit  of  (k)d.  Consequently  he  is  at  play  with  his  own 
spirit.  In  that  no  sin  is  incurred  either  by  God  or  by  (this)  worbl. 
If  any  sin  be  committed  (by  such  conduct)  SVi  Krishna  would  not 
have  married  the  daughters  of  the  kings.  Thus  (you)  see  how  much 
contrary  to  the  S’astras  have  they  represented  the  subject,  and  con¬ 
founded  the  ignorant. 

This  little  extract  admits  our  readers  into  the  religious  doctrine 
of  the  sect ;  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  whose  whole  structure  is 
a  system  of  “  filthy  dreaming.^*  The  volume  before  u.s  illust  rates 
the  immense  value  of  the  system  of  education  now  going  on  in 
India,  which,  in  many  instances,  while  merely  secular,  and  not 
implying  the  teaching  of  Christian  truth,  is  coloured  and 
influenced  by  the  whole  Christian  faith  and  life.  The  elevation 
of  the  whole  character  of  man  ;  the  reverence  and  veneration 
due  to  woman  ;  tho  knowledge  of  the  hidden  forces  and  powers 
of  nature,  form  tho  new  principles  growing  out  of  the  relations 
of  India  to  England:  perhaps  greatly  independent  of  missionary 
operations,  came  the  great  trial  of  which  this  volume  is  the 
intelligent  and  instructive  narrative.  There  arc  Hindoos,  and 
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they  have  their  newspapers,  who  desire  to  compass  the  work  of 
reform,  to  elevate  the  character  and  condition  of  their  people, 
althougli  themselves  not  converted  to  Christianity,  yet  approxi¬ 
mating  to  its  humanity  and  intelligence.  Before  such  an  in¬ 
fluence  as  this  it  would,  of  course,  be  foreseen  that  the  31ahura- 
jiis — a  sect  of  men  holding  society  by  the  throat,  with  a  powerful 
grasp,  for  the  gratitication  of  their  evil  passions  and  propen¬ 
sities,  and  resting  their  power  on  hereditary  superstition  of 
the  most  debasing  character,  maintained  by  craft  and  cunning 
— would  be  inevitably  overthrown.  The  chief  organ  of  the 
party  of  reforming  Hindoos  is  the  Saiya  Pralxash  (the  Light 
of  Truth).  This  paper  was  actually  edited  by  one  who  had  been 
a  follower  of  the  ^Mahardjas ;  he  was  familiar  with  all  their 
mysteries  and  evil  practices,  and  had  frequently  denounced  and 
exposed  their  immorality  and  corruption.  We  believe  our 
readers  would  scarcely  thank  us  for  attempting,  at  any  length, 
to  detail  the  particulars  which  led  to  the  celebrated  Maharaj 
libel  case.  Fora  long  time  the  Maharajas  had  resorted  to  every 
available  means  to  endeavour  to  silence  the  writer  in  the  Satya 
J^rakdsh.  At  last  the  aflair  found  its  way  into  the  Supreme 
Law  Court  of  Bombay.  The  trial  extended  over  forty  days, 
and,  during  a  long  course  of  rigid  cross-examining  evidence, 
the  sect,  for  the  first  time,  became  clearly  and  distinctly  known 
to  the  world.  Wo  notice,  among  the  principal  witnesses  against 
the  ^laharajiis,  one  who  had  been  greatly  celebrated,  Lakh- 
midiis  Khimji.  He  had  been  trained  from  his  childhood  in  the 
filthy  doctrine  of  their  faith.  Suddenly,  in  his  life,  there  came 
a  moment  when  the  conviction  flashed  upon  his  mind,  that  reli¬ 
gion  can  never  be  a  plea  for  immorality.  MTe  suppose  he  did 
not  cease  to  hold  the  Hindoo  faith,  but  he  gave  most  damaging 
evidence  against  the  ^lahiiruj.  An  immense  world  of  learning, 
in  which,  we  arc  glad  to  sec,  our  o^\^l  eminent  scholar.  Hr. 
Wilson,  contributed  his  surpassing  stores,  was  poured  before  the 
judges.  It  was  a  great  conquest,  even  had  the  case  been  utterly 
lost ;  for  the  Maharajas  had  hitherto  maintained  their  independ¬ 
ence  df  courts  of  law,  and  objected  to  enter  them.  The  editor 
of  the  volume  before  us  says,  upon  the  issue  of  the  whole : — 

Wc  cannot  do  better  tlinn  terminate  this  portion  of  the  subject  witli 
the  close  of  the  jiulgment  of  the  learned  Puisne  Judge,  ISir  Jose]»h 
Arnould,  >vho  says,  in  his  admirable  lindiiig : — 

“  Tins  trial  has  been  spoken  of  as  having  involved  a  great  waste  of 
the  public  time.  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  that  opinion.  No  doubt 
much  time  has  been  spent  in  hearing  this  cause,  but  I  would  fain  hope 
it  lias  not  been  all  time  wasted.  It  seems  impossible  that  tliis  matter 
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sliould  have  been  discussed  thus  oi)cnly  before  a  population  so  intelli¬ 
gent  as  that  of  the  natives  of  AVestern  India,  without  producing  its 
results.  It  has  probably  tauglit  some  to  think  ;  it  must  have  led  many 
to  enquire.  It  is  not  a  question  of  theology  that  has  been  before  us  • 
It  IS  a  question  of  morality.  The  principle  for  which  the  defendant  ami 
Jus  witnesses  have  been  contending  is  simply  this,  that  what  is  morally 
wrong  cannot  be  tlieolotdeally  right;  that  when  i)ractices  which  sap 
the  very  foundations  of  morality,  which  inv(»lve  a  violation  of  tin/ 
eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  Right,  are  established  in  the  name  nini 
uinler  the  sanction  of  Religion,  they  ought,  for  the  common  welfare  of 
society,  and  in  the  interest  of  humanity  itself,  to  be  publicly  dcnounce.l 
and  exposed.  They  have  denounced — they  have  exposed  them.  At 
a  risk  and  at  a  cost  which  we  cannot  adequately  measure,  these  men 
have  done  determined  battle  against  a  tbnl  and  powerful  delusion. 
They  have  dared  to  look  custom  and  error  boldly  in  the  face,  and 
})roclaini  before  the  world  of  their  votaries  that  their  evil  is  not  good, 
that  thcii  lie  is  not  the  truth.  In  thus  doing,  they  have  done  bravely 
and  well.  It  may  be  allowable  to  exjiress  a  hope  that  what  they  have 
done ^ u ill  not  have  been  in  vain;  that  the  seed  they  hav'e  sown  will 
bear  its  truit :  that  their  courage  and  consistency  will  be  rewarded  by  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  those  whom  their  words  and  their 
examples  have  quickened  into  thought,  and  animated  to  resistance, 
whose  homes  they  have  helped  to  cleanse  from  loathsome  lewdncss,  and 
whose  souls  they  have  set  tree  from  a  debasing  bondage.” 

The  history  of  the  sect  of  Vallabhacharya,  which  has  been  heri* 
unfohled,  reads  like  a  chapter  of  romance.  It  is  the  history  of  a  sect 
in  which  immorality  is  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  (Uvine  law.  The  im¬ 
mutable  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
between  virtue  and  vice,  human  pors(jnality  and  human  responsibilit v, 
are  lost  and  confound(‘d  in  a  system  ot  tlu’ology  which  begins  in  lewdncss 
and  ends  in  the  conqjlcte  subversion  of  the  tirst  principles  (»f  our  com- 
nion  nature.  Such  a  system  has,  perha})s,  no  j)arallel  in  the  annals  of 
our  race.  Its  effects  can  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described.  It 
has  checked  and  arrested  the  healthy  growth  of  all  moral  power.  It 
has  furnished  its  votaries  with  j)rincip]es  of  action,  which,  if  carried 
out  in  their  integrity,  must  produce  the  (lissf>lution  of  societv;  for  it 
treats  holiness  of  life  as  a  crime,  and  proclaims  to  “  the  world  of  its 
votaries”  that  man  becomes  acceptable  to  his  ^I.\kku  in  and  throiajk 
sin.' 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  discussions  awakem'd  by  the 
trial  should  bring  about  no  tangible  result.  The  sect,  though  to  all 
appearance  powerful  in  organization,  is  in  an  unsettled  state.  While 
the  old  and  bigoted  cling  with  ])ertinacity  to  the  dogmas  of  their  child¬ 
hood,  the  young  and  tln^  (‘ducated  detach  themselves  more  and  more* 
from  its  contaminating  intluences.  Assailed  from  without,  and  racked 
by  internal  dissensions,  the  Vallabhaeharvan  faith  must,  sooner  or  later, 
be  superseded  by  a  more  rational  form  of  wor.<hij».  'I'he  obstaelesin  the 
way  of  a  thorough  revolution  are  great,  Imt  not  insurmountable.  Tliai 
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tlic  power  of  the  Mahiinijas  for  evil  is  not  what  it  was  fifteen  years  ap:o, 
is  one  sign  of  progress.  Let  ns  express  a  fervent  liope  that  by  the 
combined  exertions  in  the  steady  co-operation  of  all  lovers  of  truth  and  ^ 
moral  purity,  the  Vallabhacharyans  may  emerge  from  the  darkness  of 
error  and  falsehood  into  the  glorious  light  of  day,  and  that  the  faith 
jwoclaimed  by  Vallhubha  four  hundred  years  ago  may  be  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  its  own  enormities ! 

Our  point  of  interest  in  the  matter  may  bo  perceived,  and  our 
readers  \vill,  wg  trust,  accept  the  story^  of  the  whole  case  as  an 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  paths  arc  being  prepared  for 
a  future,  final,  and  eoniplcte  triumph  of  Christianity.  The  volume 
before  us  is  unfit  for  general  reading.  Here  and  there,  in  the  un¬ 
folding  of  the  history  of  the  theology  and  doctrine  of  the  ^Faharaj, 
there  is  that  which  amuses  by  its  grotesque  exaggeration  of  folly, 
as  when  we  read  of  the  residence  of  Krishna,  Gou  Loka,  the 
indestructible  region,  outside  of  which  all  is  subject  to  annihi¬ 
lation,  but  where  the  god,  who  is  the  colour  of  a  dark  cloud,  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  clad  in  yellow  raiment,  splendidly  adorned 
with  celestial  gems,  and  holding  a  flute,  for  ever  dwells  in  the 
full  and  eternal  enjoyment  of  his  wife  Iladha,  and  three  hundred 
millions  of  gopis,  or  female  companions  ;  each  gopi  has  a 
separate  palace  of  her  own,  and  three  millions  of  female  atten¬ 
dants.  The  whole  of  this  mischief  of  the  ^laharajiis  seems  to 
have  eomc  out  of  a  quarrel  betwTen  two  of  these  gopis  about 
Krishna.  All  this,  and  the  like  of  it,  may’’  provoke  our  pity  and 
contemjit,  but  w  hen  w’e  remember  Avhat  are  its  consequences — 
that  it  is  this  faith  wdiich  influences  and  debases  human  cha¬ 
racter,  w'hich  strengthens  the  pow'cr  of  priest-craft  ;  that  out  of 
this  debasing  superstition  descends  the  belief  that  cveiy  one  of 
those  Haharajas  is  an  incarnate  god,  and  that  every  w'oman  to 
whom  he  show’s  his  favours  has  received  honour  as  from  an 
incarnate  god, — can  w’e  refrain  from  horror  more  than  from  dis¬ 
gust  ? — 

Some  females,  in  tbeir  impassioned  devotion,  dedicate  themselves 
wliolly  to  this  sensnal  enjoyment ;  and  are  so  strongly  impressed  with 
its  beneficial  and  meritorious  eflicaev,  that  thev  dedicate  tbeir  daughters 
to  tlie  same  service.  It  has  (dten  hapjHUied,  in  the  case  of  the  sickness 
nt  husband  or  cliild,  that,  in  order  to  in’oeure  their  reeoverv,  women  have 
Vowed  to  dedicate  their  daugliters  to  the  embraces  of  the  piiest.  Ihit  it 
iuu>t  be  lemeinbered  that  fenn.les,  when  young,  are  already  initiated,  as 
i.u*  as  Mglii  is  concerned,  in  tlie  alluring  myst'‘ries  of  this  j»rofligate 
religious  frenzy' :  they’  beliol  i  from  infancy’  all  the  processes  of  the 
atiMcious  su}>erstition,  and  grow  u}i  to  maturity  in  the  pestilential  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  moral  impurity.  They  are  thus  prepared  for  what  follows. 
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Nay,  it  appeared,  upon  the  trial,  that  there  is  in  India  **  a 
club  of  Bluittiiis,  called  ‘  lias  ^landali,'  of  whicli  the  members 


so  far  indentihed  by  their  followers  witli  Krishna,  and  regarded 
as  gods,  and  worshipped  as  gods,  that  it  would,  pcrliaps,  bo 
absolutely  impossible  to  pronounce  from  tlie  texts  of  their  holy 
books  how  far  the  injunctions  to  acts  of  worsliip  could  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  ^laharaj  and  Krishna.  We  have  placed  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  some  of  the  particulars  of  this  trial,  in  tho 
character  and  result  of  which  the  civilization  and  well-being  of 
India  are  so  immediately  involved.  Wo  accept  it  as  a  fair  and 
genuine  statement  of  the  results  of  pantheistic  doctrine  any¬ 
where  ;  and  impure  as  are  the  suggestions  of  the  following  pas¬ 
sage,  we  cite  it  for  the  consideration  of  those  who,  in  our  own 
country,  have  maintained  the  purity  and  elevation  of  Jlin- 
dooisni : — 

This  succinct  statement  seems  to  contain  the  essence  of  the  whole 
matter.  It  is  Krishna,  the  darling  of  the  16,000  gojns  (or  shepherd¬ 
esses);  Krishna  the  love-hero — the  hushand  of  the  16,000  princesses, 
who  is  the  paramount  object  of  Vallabhachiirya’s  worship.  This 
tinges  the  whole  system  with  the  stain  of  carnal  sensualism,  of  strange, 
transcendental  lewdness.  See,  for  instance,  how  the  sublime  Jlrali- 
minical  doctrine  of  unition  with  “  brahma  ”  is  tainted  and  degraded 
by  this  sensuous  mode  of  regarding  the  Deity.  According  to  the 
old  brahminical  tenet,  “biuiiMA”  the  All-containing  and  Indeslruc- 
tible,  the  Soul  of  which  the  Universe  is  the  body,  abides  from 
eternity  to  eU>rnity  as  the  fontal  source  of  all  spiritual  exist(‘nc(^  : 
reunion  with  Ijralima,  absorption  into  brahma,  is  the  beatitude  for 
w  hich  every  separated  spirit  yearns,  and  which,  after  animating  its 
appointed  cycle  individuated  living  organisms,  it  is  ultimately 
destined  to  attain.  The  teachers  of  the  Vallabhacharya  sect  do  not 
absolutely  discard  iliis  great  tenet,  but  they  degrade  it.  I  have  no 
wish  to  w'ade  through  all  the  thcosophic  nonsense  and  nastiness  of 
the  plaintilf’s  own  chapter  on  “  Adulterine  Love ;  ”  but  one  of  the 
myths  he  thus  cites  ou  the  authority  of  the  Brihad  Vdmdn  Bnrdn, 
perfectly  illustrates  what  I  mean.  For  many  ages  the  incarnations 
of  the  Veds  prayed  8hri  Krishna,  the  most  Excellent  being,  for  a 
sight  of  his  form :  tho  wish  being  granted,  desire  was  produced  in 
them  and  thm'  prayed  to  Krishna  to  satisfy  their  hearts’  desire,  so 
that  they  migl«t  enjoy  with  him  in  the  foi'ni  ot  u'omnt  :  this  desire 
also  was  granted,  and  the  traditions  under  the  form  of  women  en- 
joved  Krishna  as  gopis  witlb  adulterine  love  in  the  mythical  forest  of 

^‘Vrij.” 

The  comment  of  the  plaintiff  Yfor  ho  is  without  question  the  writer  or 
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dictator  of  this  article)  upon  this  is,  that  if  there  were  any  sin  in 
adulterine  love,  Krishna  would  not  have  turned  these  Veds  into  gopis 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  them;  but  there  is  no  sin  in  such  love 
when  its  object  is  God  :  for  “  God  is  all  form.  He  is  in  the  form  of 
father,  and  he  is  in  the  form  of  husband ;  he  is  in  the  form  of  brother, 
and  he  is  in  the  form  of  son.  In  whatever  shape  one  may  wish  to  love 
God,  his  wishes  are  complied  with  accordingly.” 

Thus,  then,  is  the  pure  and  sublime  notion  of  the  reunion  of  all 
spirits  that  animate  living  but  perishable  forms,  with  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  not  limited  by  form,  debased  into  a  .  .  .  .  sensuous  of  the  mani¬ 
festations  or  “  avatars  ”  of  God. 

‘‘Professing  themselves  to  be  wise  they  became  fools,  and 
“  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made 
“  like  unto  corruptible  man.  Eor  this  cause  God  gave  them  up 
“  to  vile  affections.^’ 


VI. 

OUR  BOOK  CLUB. 

I^RO^I  the  Religious  Tract  Society  we  have  received  a  batch 
of  annuals  and  other  occasional  W’orks,  which  wdll  not  tend 
to  detract  from  its  reputation,  either  for  interest  or  beauty  of 
appearance.  Our  Life.  Ilhistrated  by  Fen  ami  Pencil  (Reli¬ 
gious  Tract  Society.) — is  a  drawdng-room  annual.  A  series  of 
extracts,  from  the  most  famous  pages  of  our  English  literature, 
are  made  to  illustrate  the  successive  periods  of  human  life.  Each 
period  is  introduced  by  a  page  of  Scripture  texts,  in  richly  illu¬ 
minated  black  letter,  while  the  pencils  of  distinguished  artists — 
Xocl  Humphreys,  J.  ]).  AVatson,  Selous,  Du  Maurier,  Barnes, 
AVhimperis,  Sulnian,  &c.,i^c. — have  been  called  into  requisition, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  illustrations  to  which  wo  have 
referred.  ^lany  of  them  give  that  refreshing  and  re-collecting 
sense  to  the  eve  w  hich  is  the  charm  of  this  order  of  books.  We 
refer  again,  however,  to  the  illuminations,  as  frequently  most 
beautiful. 

TTEBE  also  come  our  old,  w'ell  loved,  and  expected'friends.  The 
Leisure  Hour  and  The  Sunday  at  Home.  (Religious  Tract 
Society.) — We  have  ahvays  expressed  ourselves  so  heartily  about 
these  two  periodicals,  that  w'e  really  find  nothing  more  to  say. 
Some  of  the  remarks  W’e  make  above,  referring  to  Our  Life^  are 
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very  applicable  to  these  books.  A  family  unable  to  command 
the  higher  works  of  art,  may  find  among  these  pages  a  rich 
world  of  suggestion  and  delight.  First  of  all,  our  eve  glanced, 
as  we  opened  The  Leisure  Hour,  upon  a  most  faithful  rendering 
of  Turner^s  great  picture  of  the  Old  TOneraire,  Both  volumes 
are  richly  illustrated  with  these  delightful  chromos.  IJhe  wood 
engravings  are  in  most  copious  profusion,  and  are,  usually,  all 
that  could  be  desired — portraits  of  eminent  men,  ancient  and 
modern,  scenes  and  places,  copies  of  celebrated  pictures.  Nor  must 
we  forget  the  letter-press.  We  have  not  read  ‘‘  The  Old  ^lanor 
House,”  in  The  Sunday  at  Home,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  pUnmant 
pleasant  old  English  storv  of  manifold  English  life  ;  while  “  The 
Two  Voyages,”  evidently  carries  the  reader  among  the  charm¬ 
ing  and  exciting  scenciy  of  the  Pacific.  For  refreshing  book^, 
at  the  close  of  a  worrying  day  ;  for  a  present  to  a  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  ;  good  for  the  parlour ;  good  for  the  kitchen, — few  books 
of  their  kind,  and  none  of  the  same  price,  can  rival  these 
periodicals. 


SO,  also.  The  Cottager  and  Artisan.  (Religious  Tract  Society.) 

— Here  is  everything  for  one  shilling  and  sixpence;  rich 
engravings  again  ;  stor}',  text,  quaint  poetry ;  the  liappy  idea 
of  the  two  pages,  every  month,  of  great,  big,  bold  type  for  poor 
old  Betty,  or  old  Grandfather.  It  is  single  and  individual,  even 
in  its  class.  Right  heartily  we  wish  it  an  immensely  increasing 
circulation  among  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

T~  YBA  Americana :  Hymns  of  Praise  and  Faith  from  American 
Poets.  (Religious  Tract  Society.) — is  a  beautiful  little 
book  ;  a  very  pleasant  selection  ;  but  more  up  to  the  mark  in 
its  outward  getting  up  than  in  its  compilation.  A  very  great 
many  names  of  American  sacred  poets  do  not  appear.  Some  of  the 
best  things  of  those  from  whom  selections  are  made  are  not  given. 
There  was  room  for  a  much  more  comprehensive  work  in  this 
country.  Very  strangely,  little  is  known  in  general  of  American 
writers  ;  yet  there  arc  constantly  coming  from  the  press,  pieces 
which  would  do  all  susceptible  hearts  and  minds  good  to  read ; 
and  during  the  last  half  century,  we  may  even  say  century, 
writers  have  given  their  thoughts  and  verses  to  the  press, 
worthy  of  being  known,  but  quite  unknown  beyond  a  very 
limited  circulation.  But  this  volume  does  not  profess  to  be 
more  than  a  concise  and  partial  selection:  only  Lyra  Americana 
suggests  a  comparison  with  Lyra  Germanica,  and  it  will  not  be 
safe  to  institute  that. 
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Tl^HTLE  They  arc  with  Us :  Jessie  and  her  Friends :  Basil;  or, 
'  ^  Honesty  and  Industry,  (Religious  Tract  Society.) — are 
three  of  the  well-known  Sunday  School  library  books.  We 


have  been  unable  to  read  them.  We  mention  them  with 
pleasure ;  the  character  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  guaran¬ 
tees  them  in  sentiment,  typo,  and  illustration.  JFhilc  They  are 
with  Us  is  scarcely  an  expressive  title ;  but  many  of  its  pages 
seem  to  us  very  good  and  striking.  It  is  an  illustrated  sermon 
mpon  seizing  present  opportunity  for  being  and  doing  good. 

WE  must  not  allow  the  pages  of  our  Book  Club  to  close  with¬ 
out  noticing  a  cluster  of  children’s  season  books  before 
us.  First  and  foremost,  for  the  girl  emerging  out  of  girlhood, 
we  have  Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood.  By  the  Author  of  ‘‘  The  Gay- 
worthys.”  (Sampson  Low,  &  Co.) — This  work  preceded  The  Gay¬ 
worthy  s.  We  think  we  give  it  high  praise  in  saying  it  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  reputation  of  that  good  and  thoroughly  excel¬ 
lent  book.  It  is  a  story  told  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  a 
girl  who  really  desires  to  do  her  duty,  in  that  state  of  life  to 
which  it  has  pleased  (lod  to  call  her,  may  find,  and  make  the 
most  of  her  opportunities;  but  every  girl  is  not  a  Faith  Gartney. 
We  arc  not  about  to  take  any  exception,  or  offer  any  criticism 
in  detail  upon  the  development  of  the  story ;  perhaps  we  may 
think  that  Roger  Armstrong  ought  to  have  continued  unmarried 
all  his  life ;  but  our  simple  purpose  now  is  to  say  that  the 
humour,  natural  description,  the  frequent  searching  hints  upon 
luiman  life,  the  frequent  fine  elucidative  touching  of  a  text  of 
Scripture,  the  spirit  of  cheerful  labour,  and  faith,  and  love,  the 
view  of  every  life  as  having  its  own  reality,  and  therefore  being 
a  subject  for  moral  earnestness;  all  these  characteristics,  which  so 
brightly  meet  in  The  Gay  worth  ys,  meet  in  another  adaptation 
here.  Since  we  have  read  the  book,  we  have  determined  our¬ 
selves  on  giving  a  copy  of  it  as  a  nice  Christmas  present  to  two 
or  tliree  pleasant  little  sweethearts  of  ours ;  and  perhaps  this 
best  expresses  our  sense  of  its  value. 

An  exceedingly  nice  book,  as  well  as  a  title  of  titles,  is  ATerry 
and  7f7.vc;  J  Afayazine  for  Young  People.  (Jackson, 
Walford,  and  llodder.) — This  volume,  with  its  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  cover,  comes  to  us  as  Old  Alern/s  Annual.  It  a]>pears 
to  have  plenty  of  entertainment  in  it :  stories  of  variegated 
colour  and  character ;  fresh  pieces  of  pleasant  music  ;  enigmas  ; 
pieces  of  travel ;  hints  for  Bible-classes  ;  contributions  from  Mrs. 
Webb,  and  Fredrika  Bremer,  and  Nelsic  Brook.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  most  beautiful  and  presentable  little  volume. 
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/^UR  C7iildren\^  Pets,  By  Josephine,  With  numerous  III  ns- 
f rations,  (S.  W.  Partridge.) — This  ought  to  be  a  favourite 
with  children,  for  it  is  full  of  pictures,  many  of  them  very  good ; 
the  letter-pressj  also  is  likely  to  tiud'favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
little  ones,  though  we  scarcely  estimate  it  so  highly  as  to  think 
that  the  information,  “  The  right  of  translation  is  reserved,^*  was 
necessary. 


rpiIE  Children's  Friend  Scries  brings  to  us  in  cheap,  but  most 
-L  beautiful  and  attractive  gear,  Ronald  *s  Reason ;  or,  the 
Little  Cripple,  By  Mrs,  S,  C,  Hall,  (Partridge)  ;  and  Sybil  and 
her  Live  Snowball,  By  the  Author  of  l)ick  and  his  Bonkey,^* 
(Partridge.) — These  little  things  ought,  on  every  account,  to  bo 
liivouritcs  with  the  very  wee  folk. 

4  LSO,  to  those  who  desire  to  teach  Scripture  story  though 
the  eye,  we  may  mention  Christ's  Wonderful  JForks,  and 
2'he  Childhood  of  Jesus,  (John  F.  Shaw.) — These  little  mamma’s 
manuals  have  illustrations,  plain  and  coloured,  which  may  assist 
in  making  a  little  one  apprehend  a  meaning,  or  be  a  resting- 
place  while  telling  the  story. 

WE  have  great  pleasure  in  setting  before  our  readers  again. 
The  Enlarged  and  Illustrated  Edition  of  l)r,  Webster^s 
Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  Edited  by  Drs, 
Goodrich  and  Porter,  Part  XI,  (Beil  and  Daldy.) — This 
part  gives  another  proof  to  our  anticipation  that  this  will  bo, 
taken  altogether,  the  best  dictionary  of  the  English  language. 
It  contains  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  appendix,  an  expla¬ 
natory  and  pronouncing  vocabulary  of  the  names  of  noted 
fictitious  persons  and  places,  &c.,  by  William  Wheeler,  M.A. 
This  will  very  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  work.  Wo  may 
take  an  opportunity  of  speaking  more  at  length  when  it  is  com¬ 
pleted  before  us. 

But  as  a  portable  handbook  dictionary,  wo  must  not  refuse  a 
cordial  commendation  to  The  Student's  English  Dictionary ^ 
Etymological y  Prononneingy  and  Explanatory,  By  John  OgilviCy 
LL.D,y  Editor  of  the  Imperial  and  of  the  Comprehensive  Dictionaries, 
The  Pronunciation  Adapted  to  the  best  Modern  Usages^  by  Richard 
Cully  F,S,A,  Illustrated  with  about  three  hundred  engravings  on 
wood,  (Blackie  and  Son.)— This  may  be  regarded  as  a  conden¬ 
sation  of  the  great  Imperial  Dictionary  ;  l)ut  it  is  portable,  com- 
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prehenslve,  and,  to  most  persons,  we  suppose,  it  will  be  sufficient. 
It  is,  of  course,  elegantly  and  lucidly  printed  ;  the  words  strike 
the  eye  with  great  distinctness ;  the  illustrations  are  helpful ; 
and,  in  every  sense,  it  may  be  commended  as  a  cheap  and  suffi¬ 
cient  young  student’s  or  family’s  guide  through  the  vexed 
questions  of  the  English  lexicon. 

WE  have  only  just  received,  but  in  time  to  give  our  hearty 
congratulation  upon  the  publication  of  the  Gof^pel  Treasun/j 
and  Exponitory  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists ;  the  Text  in  the 
irords  of  the  Authorized  Version,  arranged  according  to  Grestccirs 
Harmonia  Evangelica.  Compiled  by  Robert  Mimpriss.  (Elliot 
Stock.) — In  this  handsome  volume,  we  have  that  which  we 
have  long  desired,  a  most  beautiful  and  satisfactory  library 
edition  of  Mr.  Mimpriss’s  Treamry.  It  is  a  prodigious  body  of 
labour ;  but  Mr.  Mimpriss  lives  for,  and  in,  this  one  book — 
to  make  it  known,  and  give  it  effect.  We  often  fear,  as  they 
come  before  us,  that  his  earnest,  unselfish  labours  do  not  always 
meet  the  acknowledgment  and  encouragement  they  deserve,  llis 
publisher,  also,  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  must  be  a  man  of  great  faith  and 
intrepidity  to  take  in  hand  so  great  and  costly  an  undertaking. 
^Vc  should  have  been  glad  to  devote  more  specific  attention  to 
the  characteristics  of  tho  book,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it 
more  distinctly  beneath  the  notice  of  our  readers,  if  that  can 
be  necessary :  we,  however,  only  received  this  volume  just 
as  we  were  going  to  press ;  and  we  mention  it  at  once,  that 
we  may  miss  no  opportunity  of  inducing  all  ministers,  and 
such,  able  to  purchase  it,  to  purchase  ;  and  of  advising,  rich 
deacons  to  take  care  that  it  is  presented  to  their  poorer 
ministers,  when  unable  to  purchase  it  for  themselves. 

>^I  Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark  we  receive,  as  the  contribution 
to  the  Foreign  Theological  Library,  the  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John;  by  E.  JV.  Hengstenberg,  D.  D.,  Vol.  II. 
Translated  from  the  German.  (T.  and  T.  Clark.) — The  Commen- 
tary  of  Dr.  Hengstenberg  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
evangelistic  literature.  He  has  not  the  frequent  piercing 
glances  of  intuitional  eyesight  of  Tholuck,  but,  ordinarily, 
lie  will,  perhaps,  help  even  more ;  his  thorough  competency  our 
readers  know  and  appreciate ;  nor  will  they  expect  him  to 
])are  down  the  sense  by  either  a  needless  or  too  refining 
a  criticism,  while  yet  on  every  page  he  breaks  the  fossil  word 
by  the  hammer  of  criticism,  and  gives  new  lights  and  meanings 
as  lamps  to  reverence  and  afiection. 
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ANOTHER  contribution  to  Clark’s  Foreign  Library  is  ,  I 

the  Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  by  C,  F.  ! 

JTeil,  D.B.,  and  F,  Delitzseh,  D.D.,  VoL  IV.  :  Joshua,  Judges, 

Buth.  Translated  by  Rev.  James  Martin,  B.A.  (T.  &  T.  Clark.)  ' 

— The  method  pursued  by  these  two  conimentators  is  now  well 
known  to  our  readers  ;  it  is,  no  doubt,  of  the  harder  and  higher 
order  of  exegesis,  rather  than  criticism.  We  have  frequently, 
however,  noticed  the  interest  with  which  they  invest  these 
oldest  circumstances  and  records ;  and  this  volume  seems  to 
teem  with  such  interest,  delightful  to  those  readers  who  desire  , 

to  use  every  help  of  language  and  history,  manners  and 
customs,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  really  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  oldest  histories  of  the  Word  of  God.  ' 
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